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A  Trial  Balance 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDS 

Guidance,  Placement,  and  Follow-Up  Counseling 

Within  a  few  weeks,  85,000  more  youth  will  be  graduated  from  our  public  schools,  and  concurrently,  another  army  of  75,000 
girls  and  boys  will  leave  our  9th,  10th,  and  11th  year  classes,  and  will  not  return. 

As  public  school  officials  and  teachers,  such  facts  give  us  pause  for  thought.  What  is  ahead  for  these  thousands  of  youth  who, 
by  graduation  and  withdrawal,  are,  each  year,  passing  out  from  the  sphere  of  our  immediate  influence?  How  well  have  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  equipping  them  to  meet  the  problems  that  will  be  theirs  to  solve?  Have  we  made  the  best  of  our  opportunities  to  serve 
them  wholeheartedly,  practically,  sympathetically,  patiently?  Have  we  kept  faith  with  their  parents  in  the  rare  intimacy  of  pupil  - 
teacher  relationships  which  has  been  our  high  privilege?  What  have  we  done,  for  them  and  to  them,  inadvertently  or  deliberately, 
that  we  should  not  have  done?  What  have  we  failed  to  do  for  them  that  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  expected  us,  and  depended 
upon  us,  to  do? 

Of  over  400,000  of  our  youth  who,  during  the  past  six  years,  have  received  diplomas  and  have  attempted  to  find  places  in  the 
work-a-day  world,  more  than  200,000,  I  am  told,  have  secured  only  part-time  or  temporary  employment,  and  more  than  90,000  have 
never  been  employed.  The  important  thing  is  that,  except  in  a  few  school  systems,  we  do  not  know  and  cannot  be  certain  what 
has  happened  to  them. 

Our  army  of  withdrawals  presents  another  serious  situation.  Our  records  disclose  that  at  least  48%  of  our  secondary  school 
pupils  withdraw  before  graduation.  The  actual  count  shows  that  during  the  same  six  years,  more  than  390,000  pupils  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  our  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  year  public  school  classes.  For  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  withdrawals,  the  way  is 
even  more  difficult  than  for  our  graduates.  Withdrawal  from  enrolment  still  leaves  a  major  social  problem,  and  the  place  of  the 
public’s  schools  in  this  problem  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

A  fair  trial  balance  should  take  cognizance  of  the  unique  problems  now  confronting  our  youth.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
we  have  in  Pennsylvania  approximately  400,000  girls  and  boys  of  teen-age  alone,  who  are  not  in  any  school  whatever.  The  American 
Youth  Commission  tells  us  that  in  our  youth  group  15  to  24  years  of  age,  at  least  400,000  are  wholly  idle.  Of  the  1,600,000  girls  and 
boys  of  this  group  in  Pennsylvania,  reliable  evidence  indicates  that  850,000  have  been  unable  to  secure  more  than  part-time  or 
temporary  employment,  and  more  than  360,000  of  them  have  never  been  employed.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  of  the  most  needy,  one  of  our  most  urgent  needs  seems  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  state-wide  system  of  guidance, 
placement,  and  follow-up  counseling  for  these  youth. 

Concurrently,  with  this  unemployment  problem,  our  State  Department  of  Welfare  reports  that  in  our  admissions  to  State 
penitentiaries  during  the  past  seven  years,  we  have  had,  for  the  age-group  20  years  and  under,  an  increase  of  40%;  for  our  age- 
group  25  to  29  years,  an  increase  of  60%;  and  for  our  age-group  21  to  24,  an  increase  of  87%,  or  nearly  double.  At  the  same  time, 
our  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  reports  that  the  average  age  of  criminals  in  the  United  States  is  23  years;  that  the  largest 
age-group  of  criminals  is  19  years;  that  from  January  1  to  September  30  last  year,  children  in  the  United  States  under  15  years 
of  age  were  arrested  for  4  murders,  47  assaults,  50  robberies,  163  auto  thefts,  824  burglaries,  and  911  larcenies;  that  youths  less  than 
21  years  of  age,  constitute  20%  of  all  persons  arrested  in  the  United  States;  and  that  roughly  13%  of  all  of  our  murderers,  30% 
of  all  of  our  robbers,  47%  of  all  of  our  burglars,  34%  of  all  of  our  thieves,  and  53%  of  all  of  our  auto  thieves,  with  whom  the 
Bureau  must  deal,  are  youths  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  voting  age. 

A  consideration  of  these  pertinent  factors  raises  two  inescapable  questions.  First,  what  relation,  if  any,  does  the  accepted  func¬ 
tion  of  the  public  school  bear  to  the  socio-economic  problems  of  society  at  large?  Secondly,  what,  if  anything,  should  be  done  by 
the  public  school  for  our  high  school  graduates  and  withdrawals  who  have  removed  themselves  from  our  influence,  who  constitute 
so  large  a  part  of  the  youth  of  our  communities,  and  who  find  themselves,  irrespective  of  their  plans  and  desires,  in  an  educational 
and  vocational  blind  alley? 

In  considering  the  first  question,  if  we  agree  that  the  function  of  public  education  in  our  social  order  is  to  transmit  our  social 
heritage  to  posterity,  our  program  apparently  should  embrace  the  experience  of  the  race  in  the  adaptation  of  individuals  to  social 
relationships,  as  well  as  our  accumulated  experience  in  science,  art,  and  skills.  Even  though  our  practice  has  been  to  devote  our 
efforts  to  the  preservation  and  refinement  of  knowledge  and  skills,  largely  excluding  personality  adjustment,  it  seems  apparent  that 
the  two  broad  fields  of  responsibility,  namely,  the  effective  utilization  of  acquired  knowledge  and  skill,  and  the  elimination  of  per¬ 
sonality  maladjustment  as  a  prerequisite  to  learning  efficiency,  are  coordinate. 

In  considering  the  second  question  against  the  background  of  known  socio-economic  trends,  if  the  public  school  is  the  regularly 
appointed  educational  agency  in  our  social  order,  to  what  extent  should  we  assume  some  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  all  of 
our  children  and  youth,  irrespective  of  school  enrolments;  should  we  have  an  interest  in  the  continued  well-being  of  our  graduates 
and  withdrawals;  must  we  recognize  the  school’s  responsibility  in  our  rapidly  increasing  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime;  and  need 
we  appreciate  fully  the  significance  of  unemployment  and  idleness? 

What  the  schools  can  and  should  do  in  attacking  the  youth  problem  of  Pennsylvania  does  not  require  a  large  outlay  of  money. 
Intelligent  leadership  in  coordinating  the  cooperative  effort  of  agencies  within  our  communities,  and  in  a  greater  use  of  existing 
facilities,  can  be  made  to  go  far  in  meeting  the  needs  of  present-day  youth.  Specifically,  our  public  schools  can  and  probably 
should: 

1.  Reduce  expense  and  waste  resulting  from  repeaters  and  withdrawals,  by  bringing  our  program  of  counseling  abreast  of  our 
program  of  instruction. 

2.  Maintain  a  follow-up  record  showing,  as  largely  as  possible,  the  location,  prospects,  successes,  and  failures  of  outgoing  youth. 

3.  Provide  and  encourage  continued  contact  and  counseling  for  withdrawals  and  graduates. 

4.  Establish  junior  placement  service,  with  in-service  counseling,  for  both  withdrawals  and  graduates. 

5.  Provide  evening  school  and  part-time  classes  for  out-of-school  youth. 

6.  Establish  post-graduate  study  for  idle  high  school  graduates  by  means  of  the  State  program  of  directed  correspondence  study,  in 
which  twenty-five  or  thirty  individuals  can  meet  regularly  under  a  single  instructor,  each  pursuing  a  different  course  of  study. 

7.  Maintain  recreational  and  social  opportunities,  as  a  constructive  leisure  activity  program  for  idle  out-of-school  youth,  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  local  program  of  the  free  public  school. 

Certain  of  our  school  districts  are  already  maintaining  these  services  and  have  demonstrated  the  extent  to  which  existing 
facilities  can  be  utilized  in  the  interest  of  out-of-school  youth  without  prohibitive  additional  expense.  An  aggressive  survey  of 
existing  possibilities  by  all  school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth  will  assist  materially  in  solving  the  bewildering  problems  now 
confronting  the  youth  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  will  go  far  toward  reducing  the  size  and  significance  of  our  educational  deficit  in 
the  trial  balance  for  this  school  year.  ^ 
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Frontispiece 

SEE  PENNSYLVANIA  FIRST 


The  summer  months  are  here  again.  Tours,  holiday  excursions, 
week-end  drives,  and  hikes  are  just  ahead.  Vacations,  camping, 
and  picnics  will  soon  be  in  order.  The  frontispiece — the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River,  bridge,  and  valley  at  Hyner  in  Clinton  County — 
typifies  the  spread  of  hills  and  valleys,  threaded  with  a  network 
of  white-ribboned  highways,  that  is  Pennsylvania.  The  moun¬ 
tains,  blanketed  with  a  velvet  rug  of  forest  green;  the  valleys, 
broken  with  squares  of  broad  fertile  acres,  and  dotted  with  farm 
buildings  snugly  tucked  away;  the  aimlessly  wandering  streams 
and  winding  by-roads;  all  speak  of  quiet  and  peace  and  rest — 
all  tell  us  again  of  the  great  outdoors  and  the  subtle  joy  of  the 
simple  life. 

For  Pennsylvanians,  the  Keystone  State  has  everything.  For 
them,  within  the  reach  of  a  single  day’s  drive,  an  almost  endless 
array  of  historic  spots  and  scenic  viewpoints  await  their  arrival. 
Within  each  county  he  numerous  points  made  famous  by  history 
and  tradition.  Just  beyond  the  hill  there  lies,  almost  invariably,  a 
dignified  home  of  stone  or  brick  built  more  than  a  century  ago, 
and  still  surrounded  by  the  natural  beauty  and  charm  of  a  shel¬ 
tered  glen.  Just  around  the  bend  of  every  township  valley  road 
lies  a  picturesque  old  mill  beside  a  stream,  with  raceway,  water¬ 
falls,  and  inviting  banks  of  shady  lawn. 

For  our  out-of-state  guests,  our  Commonwealth  has  much  to 
offer.  Pennsylvanians  take  a  just  pride  in  extending  a  cordial  in¬ 
vitation  to  our  neighbors  of  other  states,  to  share  with  us  our 
wealth  of  natural  beauty  and  historic  charm.  Welcome  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania!  Within  its  boundaries  lie:  every  form  of  scenic  beauty 
and  appeal;  every  thrill  of  a  romantic  and  treasured  past;  every 
type  of  educational  institution  and  service;  every  phase  of  in¬ 
dustrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial  operation;  every  facility 
to  meet  and  satisfy  the  varying  moods  of  recreational  interest  and 
enjoyment;  and  highway,  railway,  bus,  and  travel  conveniences 
second  to  none. 

Pennsylvania  is  still  “Penn’s  Woods”.  Although  second  of  the 
states  in  total  population,  and  first  in  mineral  output  and  several 
of  the  more  important  agricultural  products — of  its  28,880,000  acres, 
more  than  13,200,000  acres,  or  nearly  half,  are  forest  land.  Of 
these  20,000  square  miles  of  woodland,  State  forests  in  thirty-four 
different  counties  occupy  approximately  1,652,000  acres,  and  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  occupies  approximately  384,000  acres. 
In  Cook  Forest  Park,  containing  6,085  acres  in  Clarion,  Forest, 
and  Jefferson  Counties,  one  can  find  the  largest  remaining  stand 
of  virgin  timber,  some  of  which,  huge  white  pines  and  hemlocks, 
were  part  of  the  primeval  forest  ceded  to  William  Penn  by  Charles 
II  of  England  in  1681. 

Within  these  vast  forest  areas  are  to  be  found  a  total  of  239 
primary  State  game  refuges  and  seventy-four  auxiliary  game  re¬ 
fuges,  totalling  59,704  acres  of  State  Game  Forest  Land,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  there  are  more  than  550,000  acres  of  other  forest 
land  and  woodland  tracts  used  as  wild  life  refuges.  For  protec¬ 
tion  from  fire,  145  fire  towers,  approximately  eighty  feet  high, 
are  located  at  vantage  points  on  the  tops  of  ranges,  available  for 
use  by  thousands  of  tourists  and  sight-seers  and  the  3,653  local 
forest  fire  wardens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Dotted  with  inland  lakes  and  lined  with  three  great  river  sys¬ 
tems,  its  recreation  and  amusement  parks,  and  its  summer  and 
winter  resorts  provide  an  opportunity  for  every  recreational 
pleasure  of  summer  and  winter  sports,  hobbies,  and  pastimes. 
Thirty-five  well- distributed  forest  areas  have  been  equipped  with 
tables,  benches,  shelters,  fireplaces,  trailside  camps,  and  pure 
water  as  picnicking  and  temporary  camping  sites.  Twenty- eight 


extensive  recreational  areas,  equipped  with  permanent  cabins 
and  distinctive  for  scenic  beauty,  provide  every  recreational  facil¬ 
ity  from  swimming,  boating,  and  fishing  in  the  summer,  to  skat¬ 
ing,  skiing,  tobogganing,  and  hunting  in  the  winter.  In  addition, 
five  State  Federal  Parks:  French  Creek  in  Berks  County,  of  6,638 
acres;  Hickory  Run,  in  Carbon  County,  of  13,361  acres;  Laurel 
Hill,  in  Somerset  County,  of  4,441  acres;  Raccoon  Creek,  in  Beaver 
County,  of  5,530  acres;  and  Blue  Knob,  in  Bedford  County,  of 
6.063  acres,  provide  opportunities  for  organized  camping,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  seasonal  facilities  for  a  wide  range  of  recreational  activities. 

For  those  interested  in  the  historical  background  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  of  the  Nation,  Pennsylvania  contains  a  wealth  of 
historic  treasures.  In  addition  to  Independence  Hall  and  Car¬ 
penter’s  Hall,  dating  from  Colonial  Days,  and  the  Gettysburg  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Park,  there  are  Valley  Forge  and  nine  other  State 
Historical  Parks  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters. 

As  a  means  of  preserving  and  restoring  historical  landmarks, 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  has  been  created  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  State  Government,  charged,  by  law,  with  the 
jurisdiction  and  administration  of  many  historic  sites  and  prop¬ 
erties,  including  Pennsbury,  Fort  Augusta,  Governor  Printz  Park, 
John  Morton  Homestead,  Perry’s  Flagship  Niagara,  Daniel  Boone 
Homestead,  Cornwall  Furnace,  and  Old  Economy.  During  recent 
years  over  two  hundred  historical  markers  have  been  erected  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  alone  or  in  cooperation 
with  historical  and  patriotic  organizations.  No  single  county  is 
without  at  least  one  of  these  markers.  Detailed  information  re¬ 
garding  the  historical  background  of  Pennsylvania  can  be  secured 
locally  from  the  historical  societies  and  organizations  listed  in 
this  issue,  and  generally  from  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Com¬ 
mission,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg. 

As  a  means  of  reaching  the  historic  spots,  recreational  parks,  and 
scenic  points  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  tourist  will  find  at  his 
disposal  more  than  30,000  miles  of  surfaced  and  improved  high¬ 
ways.  Even  within  the  State  forests  will  be  found  4,000  miles  of 
roads  and  5,000  miles  of  trails.  Of  special  signifiance  is  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Turnpike — America’s  pioneer  tunnel  super-highway — 
which  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  This  highway,  consisting 
of  two  twenty-four  foot  concrete  road  beds  separated  by  a  ten- 
foot  parkway  between,  and  with  a  ten-foot-wide  outer-shoulder 
on  each  side,  stretches  on  a  level  through  open  valleys  and  seven 
tunnels  for  one  hundred  sixty  miles  through  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  with  no  grade  at  any  point  of  more  than  three  per  cent. 

Those  desiring  any  information  regarding  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  should  address  the  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation,  Secretary  Richard  P. 
Brown,  State  Department  of  Commerce,  Harrisburg.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation  are:  Sena¬ 
tor  Franklin  Spencer  Edmonds,  Philadelphia;  Senator  Weldon 
B.  Heybum,  Brandywine  Summit;  Senator  Anthony  J.  DiSilvestro, 
Philadelphia;  Senator  Samuel  L.  Gilson,  Ei'ie;  Senator  John  M. 
Walker,  Pittsburgh;  Representative  E.  Kent  Kane,  Kane;  Repre¬ 
sentative  Thomas  B.  Stockham,  Morrisville;  Representative  Robert 
E.  Woodside,  Jr.,  Millersburg;  Representative  Roy  E.  Furman, 
Waynesburg;  Representative  Ellwood  J.  Turner,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  Honorable  S.  M.  R.  O’Hara,  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth;  Honorable  Lewis  G.  Hines,  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  Industry;  Honorable  E.  Arthur  Sweeney,  Secretary  of 
Welfare;  and  Honorable  William  S.  Livengood,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs. 

Welcome  to  the  Keystone  State!  See  Pennsylvania  First! 
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Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction 


Appeal  of  Martha  F.  Han¬ 
cock,  a  Professional  Employe 
from  a  decision  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Education  of  the 
School  District  of  the  City 
of  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania 

Teachers’  Tenure  Hearing 

Francis  B.  Haas 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


In  the  Office  of  the  Super- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  at  Harrisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

OPINION  No.  5.  February  15,  1940 


(This  case  came  before  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  on  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  dismissing  the 
appellant,  Martha  F.  Hancock,  as  a  professional  employe  of 
said  district.  Editor’s  Note.) 

Statement  of  Facts 

1.  The  appellant,  Martha  F.  Hancock,  has  been  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  the  School  District  of  the  City 
of  Pittsburgh  for  more  than  twenty  years.  On  May  4,  1937 
she  entered  into  a  written  contract  with  the  school  district 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Teachers’  Tenure  Act  of  1937, 
P.  L.  213. 

2.  In  1935  she  suffered  injuries  because  of  an  automobile 
accident  and  by  reason  of  such  injuries  was  absent  from 
school  for  several  months. 

3.  At  the  time  of  her  return  to  her  duties  in  1936,  she  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  physical  examination  by  the  medical  examiner  of 
the  school  district  and  a  specialist  in  mental  and  nervous 
diseases  who  was  not  connected  with  the  board  of  public 
education. 

4.  The  report  of  these  physicians  was  negative  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  she  was  incompetent  physically  and  mentally  to 
resume  her  duties  as  a  teacher. 

5.  This  matter  was  discussed  by  the  appellant  and  Ben  G. 
Graham,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  School  District  of 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  and  he  consented  to  her  return  to  the 
district  because  of  the  fact  that  she  was  near  the  voluntary 
retirement  age,  with  the  understanding  that  she  would  re¬ 
sign  upon  reaching  the  voluntary  retirement  age. 

6.  In  September,  1938,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  re¬ 
fused  to  permit  Miss  Hancock  to  resume  her  position  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  district  “because  we  be¬ 
lieve  her  to  be  incompetent  as  a  teacher,  both  as  respecting 
her  ability  to  teach  and  because  she  had  agreed  to  retire 
when  she  was  sixty-two  years  of  age.”  (N.  T.  30) 

7.  Although  Miss  Hancock  was  not  permitted  to  resume 
her  duties  as  a  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1938-1939,  no  action  was  taken  by  the  board  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  until  September  19,  1939. 

8.  The  action  of  the  board  was  taken  at  that  time  pursuant 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  dismissal  of  the  appellant  as 
submitted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


9.  The  recommendation  and  action  of  the  board  is  attached 
as  an  exhibit  in  the  following  form: 

“Report  No.  2950 

Recommendation  for  the  Dismissal  of  a  Teacher” 

“September  19,  1939. 

“From  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
To  The  Board  of  Public  Education 

Directors: 

“I  beg  to  recommend  that  Miss  Martha  F.  Hancock 
be  dismissed  as  a  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
that  her  contract  as  a  professional  employe  be  terminated 
as  of  September  5,  1938,  since  which  time  she  has  been 
on  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  personal  illness.  This 
recommendation  is  based  upon  a  charge  of  incompetency, 
and  in  support  of  said  charges,  I  submit  that  the  said 
Martha  F.  Hancock  is  incompetent  as  a  teacher  and  un¬ 
able  to  render  efficient  service: 

“1.  Because  of  personal  illness  causing  permanent 
physical  and  mental  impairment  which  renders  her  in¬ 
competent  as  a  teacher. 

“2.  Because  she  lacks  ability  to  maintain  discipline  in 
the  classroom. 

“3.  Because  she  is  unable  to  secure  and  maintain 
proper  pupil  interest  and  pupil  reaction  so  as  to  show 
adequate  beneficial  results  from  her  teaching. 

“4.  Because  she  has  failed  to  plan  and  prepare  her 
daily  classroom  work,  and  has  failed  to  make  proper 
use  of  available  materials  and  aids  designed  to  make 
her  work  efficient. 

“5.  Because  she  has  not  shown  a  proper  degree  of 
self-reliance  in  her  work  and  has  failed  to  cooperate 
with  others. 

“6.  Because  3he  lacks  initiative  and  resourcefulness 
as  applied  to  her  work  as  a  teacher. 

Recommendation 

“I  recommend  that  this  report  be  adopted  and  that  the 
President  of  The  Board  of  Public  Education  be  author¬ 
ized  to  fix  a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing  upon  the 
charges  above  set  forth  and  to  give  notice  of  said  hear¬ 
ing  to  the  said  Martha  F.  Hancock  as  required  by  law. 

“Respectfully  submitted 

Ben  G.  Graham 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
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“Ordered  to  be  received  and  on  motion,  duly  made 
and  seconded,  the  recommendation  of  Report  No.  2950 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  adopted,  the  vote 
being  as  follows: 

Yeas:  Mrs.  Chalfant,  Mrs.  Phillips,  Mrs.  Ridge,  Messrs. 
Bialas,  Doyle,  Fisher,  Freese,  Gerwig,  Lewin,  Reed, 
Voegtly,  Young,  and  Aaron.  Yeas  13.  Nays  0. 

“H.  W.  Cramblet,  Secretary 
The  Board  of  Public  Education” 

10.  Under  date  of  September  25,  1939,  notice  was  sent  to 
Miss  Hancock  that  the  Board  of  Public  Education  had  taken 
action  for  the  termination  of  her  contract  as  of  September  5, 
1938,  and  the  time  and  place  for  a  hearing  were  set. 

11.  Upon  application  by  the  appellant  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County,  No.  70  January  Term 
1940,  an  injunction  was  granted  restraining  the  board  of 
public  education  from  proceeding  with  the  hearing  above 
mentioned.  Said  order  read  as  follows: 

“And  now,  October  9,  1939,  the  above  case  came  on 
for  a  hearing  for  preliminary  injunction,  upon  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  averments  contained  in  the  Bill  and  after 
argument  of  counsel,  it  is  ordered  that  a  preliminary 
injunction  issue  restraining  the  defendants  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  hearing  fixed  for  October  9,  1939  at 
3: 30  p.  m.  Preliminary  injunction  to  remain  until  final 
hearing,  which  is  fixed  for  October  30,  1939,  when  the 
mandamus  action  between  the  parties  and  filed  at  2310 
October  Term,  1939  will  be  heard.” 

12.  On  October  10, 1939  the  order  granting  the  preliminary 
injunction  was  amended  by  the  court  to  read  as  follows: 

“And  now,  October  10,  1939,  this  case  came  on  for 
further  hearing  on  Plaintiff’s  Motion  for  Preliminary 
Injunction,  and  upon  consideration  thereof,  the  Prelim¬ 
inary  Injunction  granted  October  9,  1939  is  hereby  dis¬ 
solved;  the  Defendant  to  be  restrained  however,  from 
taking  action  terminating  the  contract  of  the  plaintiff  as 
of  any  date  prior  to  the  date  of  filing  charges.  This  in¬ 
junction  to  remain  in  force  until  action  is  taken  on 
Plaintiff’s  Motion  to  Quash  the  Writ  of  Alternative  Man¬ 
damus  in  the  case  now  pending  at  No.  2310  October 
Term  1939.” 

13.  At  the  request  of  counsel  for  the  appellant,  the  Board 
of  Public  Education  addressed  a  further  notice  to  Miss  Han¬ 
cock  under  date  of  October  11,  1939,  notifying  her  that  “The 
Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  School  District  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  has  taken  action  for  the  termination  of  your  contract 
as  a  professional  employe  of  said  school  district.”  Attached 
to  this  notice  was  a  statement  of  charges  and  it  took  the  form 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
the  action  of  the  board  mentioned  in  Paragraph  9  of  the 
Statement  of  Facts.  A  new  time  was  fixed  for  the  hearing  of 
this  matter. 

14.  At  the  hearing  held  pursuant  to  the  last  mentioned 
notice  on  October  23,  1939,  the  board  introduced  into  evi¬ 
dence  the  testimony  of  Ben  G.  Graham,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Dr.  S.  E.  Weber,  Associate  Superintendent  in  Charge 
of  Personnel,  Miss  Annie  Lytle,  Principal  of  the  Miller  School 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  wherein  Miss  Hancock  served 
as  a  teacher,  Miss  Helen  M.  Brennan,  Principal  of  the 
Lawrence  School  wherein  Miss  Hancock  served  as  a  teacher, 
and  Miss  Kathryn  Foulke,  Dr.  Weber’s  assistant,  all  of  whom 
testified  that  from  their  observation,  or  from  reports  received 


by  them  as  administrative  officers,  Miss  Hancock  was  in¬ 
competent  as  a  teacher.  The  board  also  called  Dr.  L.  M. 
Smith,  chief  medical  examiner  for  the  Board  of  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  School  District  of  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Mayer,  a  specialist  in  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  who  ex¬ 
amined  Miss  Hancock  and  who  was  not  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Public  Education,  Dr.  H.  O.  Mateer,  engaged  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  School  District  of  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  roentgenologist,  all  of  whom  testified 
as  to  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  appellant  and 
all  of  whom  gave  the  opinion  that  she  was  not  competent  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools. 

15.  The  appellant  offered  in  evidence  her  own  testimony 
and  records  which  she  kept  pertaining  to  her  duties  as  a 
teacher  in  an  effort  to  rebut  the  evidence  submitted  by  the 
board. 

16.  The  board  found,  after  hearing  the  testimony,  that  the 
appellant  was  incompetent  and,  therefore,  dismissed  her  as 
of  October  24,  1939.  From  this  decision  the  appellant  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Discussion 

Counsel  for  the  appellant  has  raised  the  contention  that 
the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  School  District  of  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh  failed  to  follow  the  procedure  prescribed 
in  Section  1205  of  the  School  Code  as  last  amended  by  Act 
274,  approved  June  20,  1939. 

Under  date  of  September  19,  1939,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  the  School  District  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  sub¬ 
mitted  a  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Public  Education 
that  the  appellant  be  dismissed  as  of  September  5,  1938,  said 
recommendation  being  based  upon  a  charge  of  incompetency. 
Notice  was  served  on  the  appellant  pursuant  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  board.  Upon  application  to  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County,  sitting  in  equity,  a  prelim¬ 
inary  injunction  was  granted  enjoining  the  board  from  dis¬ 
missing  the  appellant  at  any  date  earlier  than  the  date  of  the 
hearing  upon  which  evidence  of  the  charges  preferred  were 
to  be  presented.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  a  new  notice 
was  sent  to  the  appellant  under  date  of  October  11,  1939, 
notifying  her  of  the  time  and  place  for  the  hearing  and  setting 
forth  the  charges  preferred.  The  notice  of  October  11  was  in 
similar  form  to  that  sent  to  the  appellant  under  date  of  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1939  and  read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  of  the  School  District  of  Pittsburgh  has  taken 
action  for  the  termination  of  your  contract  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  employe  of  said  school  district.” 

Attached  to  this  notice  was  a  statement  of  the  charges  in 
the  form  of  the  recommendation  for  dismissal  submitted  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  action  of  the  board 
thereon  as  set  forth  in  Paragraph  9  of  the  Statement  of  Facts. 
No  further  action  was  taken  by  the  board  to  amend  their 
order  dismissing  the  appellant  as  of  September  5,  1938,  as 
far  as  the  evidence  submitted  for  our  consideration  reveals, 
although  after  presentation  of  the  evidence,  the  final  notice 
of  dismissal  was  dated  October  24,  1939,  the  day  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  charges  preferred  in  accordance  with  the  notice 
dated  October  ll,  1939.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  any  defect 
in  the  notice  sent  to  the  appellant  under  date  of  September  25, 
1939  was  corrected  by  the  issuance  of  a  second  notice  to  the 
appellant  under  date  of  October  11,  1939,  pursuant  to  which 
notice  a  further  hearing  was  granted.  Said  action  of  the 
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board  was  taken  in  accordance  with  the  amended  preliminary 
injunction  issued  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  County,  sitting  in  equity.  We  are  further  of  the 
opinion,  that  any  technical  defect  relating  to  the  form  of 
notice  was  waived  by  the  appellant  by  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  her  counsel  at  the  hearing  and  the  presentation  of 
evidence  on  her  own  behalf. 

At  the  time  the  second  notice  of  the  time  and  place  for  a 
hearing  was  sent  to  the  appellant,  there  was  in  effect  the 
preliminary  injunction  restraining  the  Board  of  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  School  District  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  from 
dismissing  the  appellant  prior  to  the  date  of  a  hearing  on  the 
charges  preferred.  It  is  our  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  notice  preferring  charges  was  subject  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  Board  by  the  preliminary  injunction  and 
that  there  was,  therefore,  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
to  dismiss  the  appellant  as  of  any  date  earlier  than  the  date 
of  the  hearing.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
after  hearing  the  evidence  and  considering  the  same,  the 
appellant  was  dismissed  by  the  Board  as  of  October  24,  1939, 
the  date  of  the  hearing. 

The  evidence  submitted,  we  believe,  merits  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  board,  namely,  that  the  appellant  is  incom¬ 


petent.  The  testimony  presented  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  assistant  superintendent,  and  the  principals  of 
the  schools  under  which  the  appellant  served,  is  entitled  to 
great  weight.  Conley’s  Appeal,  30  Pa.  D.  &  C.  393.  We  are 
also  of  the  opinion  that  the  medical  testimony  relative  to  the 
physical  and  mental  condition  of  Miss  Hancock  must  be 
accepted  as  conclusive  of  the  fact  that  physically  she  is  not 
competent  to  serve  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  In  our 
opinion,  this  testimony  was  not  successfully  rebutted  by  the 
appellant. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  sub¬ 
stantiates  the  charge  of  incompetency  and  that  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  School  District  of  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh  dismissing  the  appellant  as  a  professional 
employe  should  be  sustained. 

Order 

And  now,  on  February  15,  1940,  the  appeal  of  Martha  F. 
Hancock  from  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education 
of  the  School  District  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  is  hereby 
dismissed  and  the  action  of  said  board  dismissing  her  as  a 
professional  employe  of  said  district  is  sustained. 


THE  RESIDENT  WORK  CENTER  PROGRAM 
The  National  Youth  Administration  For  Pennsylvania 

Walter  S.  Cowing 

State  Youth  Administrator 


The  establishment,  by  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
of  Resident  Work  Centers  for  young  men  and  women  is  the 
outcome  of  an  attempt  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  work  and  training  for  unemployed  out-of¬ 
school  youth  in  rural  areas.  Youth  from  scattered  rural 
communities  are  brought  together  in  one  place  to  work  and 
live  cooperatively  under  a  supervised  self-government  plan. 
The  main  objective  of  the  Resident  Work  Center  program  is 
to  enable  youth  “to  find  themselves”  in  a  new  and  changed 
environment  through  an  opportunity  to  work  and  live  to¬ 
gether  in  a  community  group.  It  seeks  to  stimulate  the 
qualities  of  initiative  and  leadership  in  them,  and  to  provide 
work  experience  on  semi-skilled  levels  in  types  of  work  for 
which  they  show  special  adaptation  and  which  will  lead  to 
remunerative  employment  in  private  industry. 

The  enthusiastic  support  given  the  Resident  Work  Center 
program  by  educational  groups  throughout  the  country  is 
an  indication  of  the  fundamental  soundness  of  its  conception. 
Approximately  forty  per  cent  of  the  four  million  young 
people  who  are  out-of-school  and  unemployed  have  had  no 
formal  training  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Eighty  per  cent 
have  had  no  work  experience. 

The  selection  of  localities  for  Resident  Work  Centers  is 
determined  by  four  major  requirements.  First,  the  Resident 
Work  Center  is  located  where  there  is  or  will  be  instituted  a 
socially  worthwhile  project  suitable  for  the  employment  of 
youth.  Secondly,  adequate  vocational  and  industrial  facili¬ 
ties  must  be  available.  Thirdly,  community  interest  and 
sponsorship  must  be  assured  and  a  representative  advisory 
committee  chosen.  Fourthly,  satisfactory  housing  facilities 
must  be  available. 

In  the  organization  of  Resident  Work  Centers  committees 
of  interested  townspeople  are  organized  in  the  communities 


where  the  NYA  centers  are  to  be  established.  These  commit¬ 
tees  enlist  the  help  of  such  public  agencies  as  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  State  Teachers’  Colleges,  local  school 
officials,  and  local  civic,  social,  and  industrial  groups.  Work¬ 
ing  wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically,  they  make  possible 
the  development  of  the  Resident  Work  Center  program  as  a 
practical  medium  for  giving  youth  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  firm  basis  upon  which  to  build  their  future. 

Separate  centers  are  maintained  for  young  men  and  for 
young  women.  Girls’  centers  in  Pennsylvania  are  located  in 
Shippensburg,  West  Chester,  and  New  Castle.  Boys’  centers 
are  situated  in  Michaux  State  Forest  (Cumberland  County) , 
Williamsport,  Harrisburg,  and  State  College.  Four  additional 
centers  are  being  developed  for  boys  at  the  Daniel  Boone 
Homestead,  Berks  County;  Westmoreland  Homestead,  West¬ 
moreland  County;  California  State  Teachers’  College;  and 
the  National  Farm  School.  These  centers  are  housed  in  all 
types  of  structures  ranging  from  the  Darlington  Seminary, 
in  which  girls  are  housed  at  West  Chester,  to  former  Civilian 
Conservation  Camps  for  the  boys.  In  some  instances,  the 
youth  erect  their  own  quarters.  Each  center  has  its  own 
director  and  a  small  supervisory  staff.  The  centers  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  self-governed  by  groups  headed  by  youth 
of  the  center  who  are  chosen  by  popular  vote. 

Construction  work  plays  an  important  part  in  the  work 
program  of  the  boys’  centers.  They  have  built  a  museum, 
school  auditorium,  and  gymnasium,  and  have  erected  park 
facilities  and  shelters.  Other  types  of  work  such  as  produc¬ 
tion  of  school  furniture  and  metal  work,  and  the  repair  of 
government  equipment  and  vehicles  are  also  done. 

The  most  prevalent  types  of  project  work  done  in  the  girls’ 
centers  are  the  making  of  visual  education  aids  for  use  in 
elementary  schools,  and  the  making  and  mending  of  hospital 
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garments  and  linens.  In  the  Shippensburg  Center  a  special 
type  of  map-making  project  for  semi-skilled  girls  has  been 
instituted. 

The  youth  receive  thirty  dollars  a  month  for  project  work, 
of  which  twenty  dollars  is  deducted  for  board,  room,  medical 
services,  and  laundry. 

In  addition  to  the  work  projects  at  the  centers,  time  is  also 
devoted  to  some  type  of  training  correlated  with  the  actual 
project  work.  Wherever  possible,  classrooms  are  located  in 
the  centers.  Where  this  is  not  feasible  the  facilities  of  nearby 
State  teachers’  colleges  and  high  schools  are  utilized. 

In  the  Caledonia  Center,  located  in  Michaux  State  Forest, 
the  training  curriculum  includes  practice  in  welding,  machine 
shop  work,  carpentry,  and  blacksmithing,  in  the  shops,  and 
classroom  instruction  in  the  theories  and  practice  of  shop 
work.  Included  also  are  arithmetic  (estimating) ,  civics,  and 
English,  including  the  proper  methods  of  letter  writing,  appli¬ 
cations  for  jobs,  and  other  business  communications. 

While  the  project  work  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Center  consists  at  the  present  time  of  the  construction  of 
new  quarters,  the  training  program  is  to  be  along  agricultural 
lines.  Instruction  is  to  be  provided  in  proper  methods  of 
vegetable  gardening,  poultry  husbandry,  agronomy,  fruit 
growing,  dairy  husbandry,  and  care  and  inspection  of  farm 
stock.  Many  of  the  youth  at  this  center  were  employed  at 
the  now  closed  Camp  Potato  Center,  where  extensive  agri¬ 
cultural  experiments  were  carried  out,  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  authorities  and  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Potato  Growers’  Association.  This  practical  training  received 
by  the  youth  is  now  being  correlated  with  the  classroom  and 
laboratory  work  at  State  College. 

In  the  Williamsport  Center,  the  training  is  principally  along 
mechanical  lines.  The  facilities  of  the  excellently  equipped 
Williamsport  Vocational  School  have  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  NYA  students  and  a  well-rounded  training 
program  is  under  way. 

Training  in  the  girls’  centers  is  directed  towards  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  youth  for  jobs  as  waitresses,  hotel  workers,  and  in 
household  service.  The  girls  are  trained  on  a  rotating  sched¬ 
ule  of  practical  instruction  beginning,  in  the  kitchen  on  the 
use  and  care  of  utensils,  and  graduating  to  the  proper  prep¬ 
aration,  cooking,  and  serving  of  food.  Budgeting  and  mar¬ 
keting  play  an  important  part  in  the  training  schedule  and 
correlated  courses  in  interior  decorating,  sewing,  dress¬ 
making,  laundry  work,  and  cleaning  are  emphasized. 

In  the  short  time  the  girls’  centers  have  been  operating, 
there  have  been  many  instances  where  outside  jobs  were 
obtained  as  a  result  of  the  training  received  in  these  courses. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Employment  Service 
and  the  requests  received  from  hotels,  restaurants,  and  pri¬ 
vate  homes  for  trained  workers,  a  number  of  these  girls  have 
been  placed  successfully.  The  same  opportunities  exist  in 
the  boys’  centers  where  a  background  of  work  experience 
and  training  makes  the  obtaining  of  a  job  less  difficult. 

The  Resident  Work  Center  program  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  of  the  NYA  to  the  partial  solution  of 
the  problem  of  unskilled  and  untrained  young  people.  One 
cannot  measure  its  real  value  unless  he  has  an  opportunity 
to  see  for  himself  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  youth 
during  the  process  of  this  personal  and  vocational  training. 
The  way  is  opened  to  a  bigger  and  happier  life  with  healthy 
bodies,  skilled  hands,  trained  minds,  and  a  hopeful,  optimistic 
outlook  on  life. 


Budgets  of  the  State  Administered  by 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 

The  total  appropriation  from  the  General  Fund  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  for  1939-1941  is  $92,376,100. 
This  involves  a  total  of  one  hundred  twenty-seven  separate 
budgets  including  control  budgets,  object  budgets,  and  func¬ 
tional  budgets.  In  addition,  there  are  three  special  fund  bud¬ 
gets  which  must  be  prepared.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of  one 
hundred  thirty  individual  budgets  against  which  expendi¬ 
tures  by  the  various  agencies  are  checked  currently. 

All  budgets  are  prepared  four  times  a  biennium.  Requests 
will  be  made  shortly  to  all  of  the  boards,  agencies,  commis¬ 
sions,  and  institutions,  whose  fiscal  affairs  clear  through  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to  submit  estimates  of  de¬ 
tailed  expenditures  by  object  accounts  for  the  next  six-month 
period,  June  1-November  30,  1940.  When  these  budgets  are 
received,  they  will  be  checked  and  transmitted  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Budget  Office. 

Budgets  are  controlled  by  this  Department  so  that  expendi¬ 
tures  in  all  administrative  budgets  are  kept  within  the 
amount  appropriated  or  allocated.  Each  month  an  itemized 
report  of  each  appropriation  and  allocation  is  prepared  in  this 
Department,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  the  agency  concerned, 
and  to  the  Governor  s  Budget  Office.  This  report  shows  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  preceding  month,  for  the  current  month, 
and  for  the  biennium  to  date,  together  with  budget  estimates 
for  each  account  for  the  month  and  for  the  biennium  to  date 
and  comparison  of  expenditures  with  budgeted  amounts. 


American  Education  Week 

The  1939  observance  of  American  Education  Week  on  the 
theme,  The  Purposes  of  Education  in  American  Democracy”, 
was  eminently  successful.  In  thousands  of  school  systems 
throughout  the  United  States,  time  was  set  aside  for  pre¬ 
senting  and  discussing  the  several  daily  tooics  under  this 
theme.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  seven  million  parents  and 
citizens  visited  their  schools  during  this  observance. 

The  four  national  sponsors  of  American  Education  Week — 
the  National  Education  Association,  the  American  Legion, 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers— met  on  November  13,  1939 
to  plan  the  1940  program.  The  theme  selected  for  this 
year’s  observance  is  “Education  for  the  Common  Defense”. 

The  program,  as  planned,  follows: 


Sunday  Nov.  10 

Monday  Nov.  11 

Tuesday  Nov.  12 

Wednesday  Nov.  13 

Thursday  Nov.  14 

Friday  Nov.  15 

Saturday  Nov.  16 


Enriching  Spiritual  Life 
Strengthening  Civic  Loyalties 
Financing  Public  Education 
Developing  Human  Resources 
Safeguarding  Natural  Resources 
Perpetuating  Individual  Liberties 
Building  Economic  Security 


The  influence  and  significance  of  American  Education 
Week  will  be  greatly  increased  this  year,  and  hereafter,  by 
the  decision  of  the  Canadian  Teachers  Federation  to  observe 
Education  Week  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  observed  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  probable  that  the  Canadian  Teachers 
Federation  will  utilize  the  theme  and  daily  topics  adopted 
for  the  1940  observance  in  the  United  States.  Plans  are  al¬ 
ready  being  developed  for  an  international  radio  hookup  for 
American  Education  Week  1940,  involving  joint  programs 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  perhaps  other 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 
To  Expedite  Department  Service 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  policies  and  practices  which  will  be  followed  in  order  to  improve  the 
service  being  rendered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Office  Hours 

The  offices  of  the  Department  are  open  during  the  week  from  8:30  a.  m.  to-5:00  p.  m.,  with  the  exception 
of  Saturday  when  a  skeleton  force  is  maintained  until  11:30  A.  M.  During  the  daylight-saving  period,  from 
April  29  to  September  28,  inclusive,  the  offices  of  the  Department  will  open  at  7:30  o’clock  a.  m.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  and  close  at  4:  00  p.  m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday  when  a 
skeleton  force  will  be  on  duty  from  7:30  a.  m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  to  10:30  a.  m.,  Eastern  Standard 
Time.  The  offices  are  closed  on  all  legal  holidays.  Since  all  staff  members  are  subject  to  field  assignments, 
it  is  suggested  that  arrangements  for  personal  interviews  at  Harrisburg  be  made  in  advance. 

Monthly  Bulletin 

As  far  as  possible,  all  official  statements,  announcements,  and  reports  will  be  made  in  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Department.  In  general,  Public  Education  will  not  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  publishing  individual  articles  of  a  general  professional  nature.  It  is  thought  that  such  articles 
should  be  handled  by  the  various  professional  magazines  and  publications  intended  primarily  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  columns  of  Public  Education  will  also  be  used  for  the  dissemination  of  information  of  general 
interest  including  such  news  items  as  information  regarding  State  and  National  conferences,  opening  and 
closing  dates  of  summer  sessions,  regional  conferences  of  special  or  state-wide  interest,  and  scholarship  ex¬ 
aminations.  These  items  should  be  mailed  to  the  Department  Bureau  of  Publications,  at  least  eight  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  occasion. 

Correspondence 

A  more  prompt  reply  can  be  made  to  inquiries  by  letter  if  but  one  agency  or  division  of  the  Department 
is  addressed  on  a  single  enclosure.  Several  enclosures  may  be  mailed  in  one  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Department  to  be  distributed  to  the  proper  staff  members  for  reply.  In  accordance  with  assigned  responsi¬ 
bilities,  a  single  enclosure  including  items  for  two  or  more  Divisions  of  the  Department  must  be  sent  suc¬ 
cessively  to  each  Division  concerned,  causing  unavoidable  delay  in  replies  to  such  inquiries. 

Field  Engagements 

In  order  to  economize  on  the  expense  incurred  in  field  service,  it  is  urged  that  requests  for  field  engage¬ 
ments  with  members  of  the  Department  Staff  be  made  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  in  order  to  enable 
such  members  to  plan  their  itineraries  so  as  to  give  the  best  service  possible  at  the  lowest  practicable  cost. 

Public  Education 
Revision  of  Mailing  List 

With  the  distribution  of  this  issue  of  “Public  Education”,  Volume  7,  for  this  school  year,  will  be  com¬ 
pleted.  Volume  8  will  begin  with  the  September,  1940  issue. 

Previous  to  the  September  issue,  the  mailing  list  will  be  revised.  Individuals  and  organizations  having 
official  relations  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  libraries,  and  other  agencies,  will  be  retained. 
Others  will  receive  copies  from  month  to  month  by  request  only,  in  the  order  received,  and  until  the  supply 
is  exhausted. 


EDUCATION  CONGRESS  OF  1940 

OCTOBER  2-3 

THE  FORUM,  EDUCATION  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG 

PLEASE  RESERVE  THESE  DATES  NOW 

Your  contributions  will  be  needed  in  planning  a  comprehensive,  long-range  working  program. 

The  personnel  of  the  Education  Congress  Committee  for  1940  will  be  announced  in  the  immediate  future. 

—F.  B.  H. 
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SUMMER  SESSIONS 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

As  a  special  service  to  readers,  the  dates  of  summer  ses¬ 
sions  of  all  accredited  colleges  and  universities  within  the 
Commonwealth  are  indicated  in  the  following  list. 

Albright  College 

Six  Weeks — June  24  to  August  3 
Allegheny  College 

First  Term — Six  Weeks — June  11  to  July  19 
Second  Term — Five  Weeks — July  22  to  August  23 
Special  Session — Two  Weeks — July  8  to  July  19 
Beaver  College 

Six  Weeks — June  20  to  August  1 
Bucknell  University 

Six  Weeks — July  1  to  August  9 
Carnegie  Tech. 

(Pre  Session) — Four  Weeks — June  3  to  June  29 
(Reg.  Session) — Six  and  Eight  Weeks — June  17  to 
August  10 

(Post  Session)  — Three  Weeks — August  26  to  September  14 
College  of  Chestnut  Hill 
Six  Weeks — July  12  to  August  17 
College  Misericordia 
Six  Weeks — June  21  to  August  2 
Drexel  Institute 

Six  Weeks — June  24  to  August  2 
Duquesne  University 

Six  Weeks — July  1  to  August  9 
Elizabethtown  College 

(Int.  Session)  — Three  Weeks — May  27  to  June  15 
(Reg.  Session) — Six  Weeks — June  17  to  July  27 
Geneva  College 

Nine  Weeks — June  17  to  August  16 
Gettysburg  College 

Six  Weeks — June  17  to  July  27 
Grove  City  College 

Six  Weeks — June  24  to  August  3 
Immaculata  College 

Six  Weeks — July  1  to  August  9 
Juniata  College 

Nine  Weeks — June  17  to  August  16 
Lebanon  Valley  College 

Six  Weeks — June  24  to  August  3 
Lehigh  University 

Six  Weeks — July  1  to  August  10 
Marywood  College 

Six  Weeks — June  29  to  August  6 
Mercyhurst  College 

Six  Weeks — June  24  to  August  3 
Mount  Mercy  College 

Six  Weeks — June  25  to  August  6 
Muhlenberg  College 

(Pre  Session) — Three  Weeks — June  10  to  28 
(Reg.  Session) — Six  Weeks — July  1  to  August  9 
(Post  Session) — Three  Weeks — August  12  to  30 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

(Pre  Session) — Three  Weeks — June  11  to  28 
(Reg.  Session) — Six  Weeks — July  1  to  August  9 
(Altoona)  — Six  Weeks — July  1  to  August  9 
(Post  Session) — Three  Weeks — August  12  to  August  30 
Rosemont  College 

Six  Weeks — June  25  to  August  3 
Seton  Hill  College 

Six  Weeks — July  1  to  August  9 
State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg 
Six  Weeks — June  19  to  July  29 


(Post  Session) — Three  Weeks — July  31  to  August  19 
State  Teachers  College,  California 
Six  Weeks — June  17  to  July  26 

(Post  Session) — Three  Weeks — July  29  to  August  16 
State  Teachers  College,  Clarion 
Six  Weeks — June  17  to  July  27 

(Post  Session) — Three  Weeks — July  29  to  August  17 
State  Teachers  College,  East  Stroudsburg 
Six  Weeks — June  24  to  August  3 

(Post  Session) — Three  Weeks — August  5  to  August  24 
State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro 
Six  Weeks — June  17  to  July  27 

(Post  Session) — Three  Weeks — July  29  to  August  17 
State  Teachers  College,  Indiana 
Six  Weeks — June  17  to  July  27 
(Post  Session) — Three  Weeks — July  29  to  August  17 
State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown 
Six  Weeks — June  24  to  August  3 

(Post  Session) — Three  Weeks — August  5  to  August  24 
State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven 
Six  Weeks — June  24  to  August  3 

(Post  Session) — Three  Weeks — August  5  to  August  24 
State  Teachers  College,  Mansfield 
Six  Weeks — June  24  to  August  3 
State  Teachers  College,  Millersville 
Six  Weeks — June  17  to  July  27 

(Post  Session) — Three  Weeks — July  29  to  August  17 
State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg 
Six  Weeks — June  17  to  July  26 

(Post  Session) — Three  Weeks — July  29  to  August  16 
State  Teachers  College,  Slippery  Rock 
Six  Weeks — June  17  to  July  27 

(Post  Session) — Three  Weeks — July  29  to  August  17 
State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester 
Six  Weeks — June  24  to  August  3 

(Post  Session) — Three  Weeks — August  5  to  August  24 
St.  Thomas  College 

Nine  Weeks — June  17  to  August  21 
Temple  University 

(Pre  Session) — Two  and  one-half  Weeks — June  10  to 
June  26 

(Reg.  Session) — Six  Weeks— July  1  to  August  9 
(Post  Session) — Two  and  one-half  Weeks — August  12  to 
August  28 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Six  Weeks — June  24  to  August  6 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

(Pre  Session) — Two  Weeks — June  3  to  June  14 
(Pre  Session) — Two  Weeks — June  17  to  June  28 
(Reg.  Session) — Six  and  Eight  Weeks — July  2  to  August 
23 

(Post  Session) — Two  Weeks — August  12  to  August  23 
(Johnstown  Pre) — Two  Weeks — June  3  to  June  14 
(Johnstown  Regular) — Six  Weeks — June  17  to  July  26 
(Johnstown  Post) — Two  Weeks — July  29  to  August  9 
(Eve.  Pgh.) — Six  Weeks — June  10  to  July  19 
(Erie  Reg.) — Six  Weeks — June  17  to  July  26 
(Erie  Post) — Two  Weeks — July  29  to  August  9 
Villa  Maria  College 

Six  Weeks — June  24  to  August  5 
Villanova  College 

Six  Weeks — June  25  to  August  3 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
Eight  Weeks — June  17  to  August  10 
Waynesburg  College 

Nine  Weeks — June  17  to  August  16 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONFERENCE 
ON  GOVERNMENT 

Learning  How  Our  Government 
Operates 

The  Seventh  Annual  Intercollegiate  Conference  on  Gov¬ 
ernment,  held  in  the  Forum  of  the  Education  Building  at 
Harrisburg  on  April  19,  20,  and  21  was  probably  the  most 
successful  convention  yet  held  by  this  organization  of  stu¬ 
dents.  As  stated  by  the  Conference,  its  purpose  is  “not  to 
preach,  nor  even  to  teach;  but  merely  to  provide  a  means 
whereby  students  may  learn  together  how  their  govern¬ 
ment  operates.”  Attended  by  more  than  350  selected  stu¬ 
dent  delegates  from  colleges  and  universities  of  Penneyl- 
vania,  the  Conference  was  planned  to  simulate  a  national 
political  convention. 

At  the  opening  session,  the  delegates  were  welcomed  by 
Doctor  Francis  B.  Haas,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  then  heard  a  three-part  keynote  address:  the 
Republican  section  being  given  by  Congressmen  Robert  F. 
Corbett,  the  Democratic  section  by  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Francis  M.  Shea,  and  the  Intercollegiate  Conference 
on  Government  section  by  one  of  the  co-founders  of  the 
Conference,  John  P.  Bracken,  now  a  Philadelphia  attorney. 
Presiding,  was  Miss  Genevieve  Blatt,  Executive  Director, 
and  co-founder  of  the  Conference,  now  a  Pittsburgh  attor¬ 
ney.  Following  this  meeting,  the  delegates  went  into  ten 
committees  to  discuss  various  phases  of  their  platform. 
Planks  were  submitted  by  all  of  the  different  school  groups, 
which  for  the  purpose  of  lending  realism  to  the  sessions 
simulated  the  delegations  from  various  states,  each  plank 
in  turn  being  thoroughly  debated  throughout  Friday  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  and  on  into  the  night. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  committee  reports  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  general  session  of  the  “model  political  con¬ 
vention.”  Permanent  convention  officers  also  were  elected. 
Chosen  as  General  Chairman,  from  a  field  of  three  recom¬ 
mended  candidates,  was  Donald  P.  Kent,  West  Chester 
Teachers  College  senior,  who  did  an  especially  fine  job  of 
presiding  over  the  often  turbulent  debate.  Elected  General 
Secretary  was  Florence  Vollmer  of  Mount  Mercy  College, 
Pittsburgh.  Vice  Chairmen  were  the  two  defeated  candi¬ 
dates  for  chairman:  Joseph  Dubuque  of  Ursinus  College, 
Collegeville,  and  John  L.  Esterhai  of  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia. 

All  day  on  Saturday  and  on  Sunday  morning,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reports  were  debated.  Finally,  by  Sunday  noon,  a 
complete  platform  had  been  approved.  It  included  planks 
on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  dealing  with  all  kinds  of 
problems  from  those  of  agriculture  to  those  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions.  Most  of  the  debate  was  centered  on  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  committees  on  labor  relations  and  on  foreign 
relations.  The  delegates  showed  a  strong  sentiment  for 
imposing  more  responsibilities  on  labor  organizations  to 
compensate  for  recent  privileges  given  these  groups.  They 
also  were  strongly  “anti-war,”  and  recommended  many  pre¬ 
cautions  to  be  taken  against  drawing  this  country  into  the 
European  conflict.  They  advocated,  however,  several  meas¬ 
ures  to  prepare  the  country  in  the  event  that  it  should  be 
drawn  in. 

( Continued  on  page  32,  column  1 ) 


World’s  Fairs  of  1940 

When  the  World’s  Fair  at  New  York  City  opens  on  May 
11  for  a  second  season,  even  greater  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  educational  aspects  of  its  thousands  of  exhibits  in 
the  fields  of  science,  history,  industry,  the  arts,  and  related 
subjects.  Nearly  fifty  halls  and  pavilions  will  be  again  dedi¬ 
cated  to  foreign  lands,  showing  the  culture  and  products 
of  regions  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Tropics,  and  from  prim¬ 
itive  levels  of  life  to  the  highest  civilization  of  the  world’s 
greatest  powers. 

The  Fair’s  Department  of  Public  Education  will  offer  a 
variety  of  helps  to  teachers  and  students.  Through  its  in¬ 
formation  service,  it  will  answer  all  queries  as  to  the  Fair’s 
educational  aspects,  and  will  plan  tours  for  different  age 
levels  and  for  groups  interested  in  special  topics.  A  series 
of  pamphlets  has  been  prepared  especially  for  teachers,  in¬ 
cluding  “The  Fair’s  Themes:  A  General  Introduction”, 
“Science  at  the  Fair”,  “Exhibits  for  the  Elementary  School 
Child”,  “Social  Sicence  at  the  Fair”,  “Art  at  the  Fair”,  and 
“Food,  Decoration,  and  New  Products”. 

Public  school  officials  and  teachers  may  secure  copies  of 
these  pamphlets  by  writing  to  Doctor  Rudolph  Kagey,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  The  World’s 
Fair  of  1940,  New  York  City. 

Those  interested  in  the  Golden  Gate  International  Expo¬ 
sition,  to  be  open  at  San  Francisco,  May  25  to  September  29, 
will  be  able  to  secure  general  information  by  addressing 
Director  Tom  J.  Ayres,  Special  Events  Department,  Golden 
Gate  International  Exposition,  Administration  Building, 
Treasure  Island,  California. 


George  Peabody  Scholarships 
For  Pennsylvania  Teachers 

George  Peabody,  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  offers  two  scholarships  for  the  summer  quarter  of 
1940,  amounting  in  value  to  $50  each.  These  scholarships 
are  to  be  awarded  upon  the  nomination  of  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  will  be  credited  toward 
tuition  and  college  fees  only. 

In  granting  these  scholarships,  the  following  requirements 
will  be  observed: 

1.  The  student  must  be  in  attendance  during  the  entire 
twelve  weeks  of  the  summer  quarter,  and  carry  a  normal 
load  of  work. 

2.  The  nominee  must  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  current  scholastic  year. 

3.  Recommendations  for  these  scholarships  must  be  made 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  officially. 

4.  The  College  Committee  on  Scholarships  must  receive 
notice  of  recommendations  not  later  than  June  1,  1940. 

Doctor  Haas  requests  that  any  teachers  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  who  have  actively  engaged  in  teaching  during  the 
current  school  year,  and  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
one  of  these  scholarships,  communicate  with  him  immedi¬ 
ately. 
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SEE  PENNSYLVANIA  FIRST 

Anticipating  summer  vacations,  automobile  tours,  holiday 
excursions,  and  week-end  trips,  it  is  suggested  that  one  can¬ 
not  do  better  than  to  “See  Pennsylvania  First.” 

Pennsylvania  has  everything.  Its  1,652,000  acres  of  State 
forest  reserves  containing  elaborate  picnic  areas,  trail-side 
shelters,  and  camping  sites;  its  mountains,  inland  lakes,  and 
streams  abounding  in  unexcelled  boating,  swimming,  and 
fishing;  its  many  permanent  public  and  private  summer  and 
winter  resorts;  its  ten  historical  parks  of  national  significance 
and  renown;  and  its  30,000  miles  of  improved  highway  offer 
ready  accessibility  to  a  wealth  of  scenic  beauty  and  historical 
background  unexcelled  by  any  other  state  of  our  Union. 

In  order  to  prompt  Pennsylvanians  to  see  and  to  know 
their  Commonwealth,  and  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  all 
out-of-state  guests  who  may  cross  our  boundaries,  there  is 
listed  below  certain  sources  of  information.  For  general  in¬ 
formation,  those  interested  should  address  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  121  Main  Building,  The  Capitol,  Harris¬ 
burg.  The  County  Historical  Societies  listed  below  will  be 
able  to  furnish  detailed  information  as  to  local  historical 
buildings,  sites,  and  markers.  The  State  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  will  gladly  furnish  detailed  information 
as  to  permanent  camp  sites,  rentals,  regulations,  and  tem¬ 
porary  camping  facilities. 

Historical  Organizations 

Those  interested  will  be  able  to  secure  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  location  and  background  of  historical  build¬ 
ings,  sites,  and  markers,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  and  from  the  various  societies  and  organizations 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical  Societies  listed 
below. 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission — Ross  Pier  Wright, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg 
Adams  County — Adams  County  Historical  Society,  Jacob  M. 

Sheads,  Secretary,  115  North  Stratton  Street,  Gettysburg 
Allegheny  County — Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Franklin  F.  Holbrook,  Director,  4338  Bigelow 
Boulevard,  Pittsburgh 

Armstrong  County — The  Armstrong  County  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  J.  B.  F.  Wyant,  Secretary,  Kittanning 
Berks  County — Historical  Society  of  Berks  County,  Miss 
Rene  Bard,  Office  Secretary,  Society  Building,  Centre 
Avenue  and  Spring  Street,  Reading 

Berks  County  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Miss  Anna  Mary  Brubaker,  Secretary,  436 
South  Third  Street,  Reading 

Blair  County — Blair  County  Historical  Society,  Floyd  G. 

Hoenstine,  Secretary,  Box  208,  Hollidaysburg 
Bradford  County — Bradford  County  Historical  Society,  Miss 
Mary  S.  Wilt,  Secretary,  Towanda 

Tioga  Point  Museum,  Doctor  Elsie  Murray,  Secretary, 
Athens 

Bucks  County — The  Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  Hor¬ 
ace  M.  Mann,  Secretary,  Doylestown 
Cambria  County — Cambria  County  Historical  Society,  P.  J. 
Little,  President,  Ebensburg 

Chester  County — Chester  County  Historical  Society,  Mar- 
wood  Darlington,  Secretary,  309  West  Union  Street, 
West  Chester 

Tredyffrin-Easttown  History  Club,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Brad¬ 
ley,  Secretary,  Berwyn 


Clinton  County — Clinton  County  Historical  Society,  George 
F.  Hess,  President,  Beech  Creek 
Columbia  County — Columbia  County  Historical  Society, 
Harry  S.  Barton,  President,  Bloomsburg 

Berwick  Historical  Society,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Waldner,  Secretary, 
132  East  Front  Street,  Berwick 
Crawford  County — Crawford  County  Historical  Society, 
Miss  Sara  L.  Miller,  Secretary,  Public  Library,  Mead- 
ville 

The  Titusville  Historical  Society,  Mrs.  John  Caldwell, 
President,  West  Elm  Street,  Titusville 
Cumberland  County — The  Hamilton  Library  and  Historical 
Association  of  Cumberland  County,  Jacob  M.  Goodyear, 
Secretary,  Carlisle 

Dauphin  County — The  Historical  Society  of  Dauphin  County, 
Miss  Grace  C.  Curriden,  Curator,  9  South  Front  Street, 
Harrisburg 

The  Keystonians,  Ross  H.  Swope,  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
1134,  Harrisburg 

Delaware  County — Delaware  County  Historical  Society, 
Charles  Palmer,  Secretary,  Merchants  Trust  Building, 
Chester 

Haverford  Township  Historical  Society,  W.  Barnes,  Secre¬ 
tary,  206  Bewley  Road,  Llanerch,  Upper  Darby 
Erie  County — Erie  County  Historical  Society,  John  Elmer 
Reed,  Secretary,  607  Masonic  Temple,  Erie 

Fort  Le  Boeuf  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonists,  Mrs.  Harry  Perkins,  Corry 

Presque  Isle  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Hutchins,  306  Shawnee  Drive, 
Erie 

Franklin  County — The  Kittochtinny  Historical  Society,  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Gillan,  Secretary,  413  Chambersburg  Trust 
Building,  Chambersburg 

Fulton  County — The  Fulton  County  Historical  Society, 
Reverend  William  J.  Lowe,  Secretary,  McConnellsburg 
Greene  County — Greene  County  Historical  Society,  Mrs. 

Emma  G.  Wood,  Secretary,  Waynesburg 
Huntingdon  County — The  Huntingdon  County  Historical 
Society,  Charles  L.  Reed,  President,  Huntingdon 
Indiana  County — Indiana  County  Historical  and  Genealog¬ 
ical  Society,  Mrs.  Frances  Strong  Helman,  Secretary, 
732  Locust  Street,  Indiana 

Juniata  County — Juniata  County  Historical  Society,  Miss 
Rebecca  Doty,  Secretary,  Mifflintown 
Lackawanna  County — Lackawanna  Historical  Society,  Mrs. 

E.  D.  Keese,  Secretary,  Everhart  Museum,  Scranton 
Lancaster  County — Lancaster  County  Historical  Society, 
Miss  Gertrude  Hensel  Haldy,  Secretary,  136  North  Lime 
Street,  Lancaster 

Lawrence  County — Lawrence  County  Historical  Society, 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Toepfer,  Secretary,  Union  Trust  Build¬ 
ing,  New  Castle 

Lebanon  County — Lebanon  County  Historical  Society, 
Charles  D.  Weirick,  Secretary,  601  Walnut  Street, 
Lebanon 

Lehigh  County — Lehigh  County  Historical  Society,  Charles 
R.  Roberts,  Secretary,  520  North  Sixth  Street,  Allentown 
Luzerne  County — Sugarloaf  Historical  Association,  Miss 
Alice  Willigerod,  Executive  Director,  Hazleton  Public 
Library,  Hazleton 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  Miss  Ernestine 
M.  Kaehlin,  Librarian,  69  South  Franklin  Street,  Wilkes- 
Barre 
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ENROLMENT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


The  total  net  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  as  of  November  1939,  showed  a  loss  of  approximately 
36,000  pupils  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1938.  This 
figure  was  obtained  by  using  actual  figures  for  total  net  en¬ 
rolment  for  the  month  of  November  in  each  of  the  years  1937, 
1938,  and  1939,  based  on  a  sampling  of  56  per  cent  of  the  com¬ 
plete  enrolments  for  the  corresponding  months,  which  were 
1,075,648  for  November  1937;  1,053,408  for  November  1938; 
and  on  the  same  basis,  1,032,446  for  November  1939.  The 
sampling  included  the  two  school  districts  of  the  first  class, 
all  districts  of  the  second  class,  150  school  districts  of  the  third 
class  under  district  superintendents,  and  120  carefully 
selected  districts  of  the  fourth  class  scattered  throughout  the 
State. 


Table  1 

Mean  Change  in  Enrolments  in  Per  Cent  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Pennsylvania  from  November  1937  to  November  1938,  and 
from  November  1938  to  November  1939  based  on  Approximately 
Sixty  Per  Cent  of  the  Enrolments 


Class  of  District 

For  November  1938 
over  November  1937 

For  November  1939 
over  November  1938 

Total 

Elem. 

Sec. 

Total 

Elem. 

Sec. 

First  . 

—1.3 

—2.3 

+0.4 

—1.4 

—  2.4 

+0.0 

Second  . 

—2.7 

—6.1 

+1.4 

—2.3 

—10.0 

+6.5 

Third  (Dist.  Supts.)  . . 

—2.8 

—7.0 

+2.7 

—2.8 

—  7.0 

+2.4 

All  Dist.  Supts . 

—2.2 

—4.9 

+1.5 

—2.1 

—  5.7 

+  2.6 

Fourth  . 

—1.5 

—4.2 

+3.6 

—1.4 

—  4.2 

+2.4 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  indicates 
that  the  decrease  was  centered  almost  wholly  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grades.  This  is  true  in  all  but  a  few  cases  for  both  years. 
It  is  equally  true  that,  in  general,  secondary  enrolments  con¬ 
sistently  increased  over  the  two-year  span.  This  decrease  of 
a  little  over  two  per  cent  in  total  enrolment  during  the  two 
periods  remains  practically  constant  under  district  super¬ 
intendents,  whereas  there  was  only  a  1.5  per  cent  loss  from 
1937  to  1938  and  a  1.4  per  cent  loss  from  1938  to  1939  in  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  fourth  class,  or  those  under  the  supervision  of 
county  superintendents  of  schools.  This  situation  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  population  studies  in  counties  dominantly  rural 
in  character. 

Net  enrolments  of  elementary  pupils  for  the  same  years 
as  reported  under  total  enrolments,  on  the  basis  of  actual 
June  figures  for  1937-1938  and  1938-1939,  and  a  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  sampling  for  1938-1939,  were  1,258,619  in  1937, 
1,203,903  in  1938,  and  1,133,211  in  1939.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
not  possible  to  show  how  much  of  the  loss  of  54,716  pupils  be¬ 
tween  1937  and  1938,  and  of  70,692  pupils  between  1938  and 
1939  was  due  to  a  decreasing  population,  and  how  much  to 
a  change  of  organization  in  the  school  districts  where  such 
adjustments  were  taking  place.  It  is  well  known  that  there 
is  a  constant  shifting  of  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools  to  the  first  two  years  of  the 
corresponding  junior  high  school  organization.  This  shifting 
doubtlessly  explains  much  of  the  constant,  but  somewhat 
erratic  decrease  in  elementary  enrolments,  and  the  marked 
advance  in  registrations  in  secondary  schools. 

The  figures  for  attendance  in  secondary  schools  keep  in¬ 
creasing  in  magnitude  from  year  to  year,  although  the  rate  of 
increase  is  slowing  up  somewhat,  when  considering  growth 


alone.  Converting  the  enrolments  in  the  districts  used  in  the 
study  into  total  enrolments  and  following  the  same  plan  as 
for  elementary  pupils,  the  results  are  651,128  secondary 
pupils  in  1937,  682,930  in  1938,  and  717,050  in  1939.  The  gain 
each  year  over  the  previous  year  was  31,802  for  1938  over 
1937,  and  34,120  for  1939  over  1938. 

Chart  I  shows  in  a  graphical  way  the  per  cent  of  change 
that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  year,  by  classes  of 
school  districts. 


Chart  I 


THE  MEAN  CHANGE  IN  NET  ENROLMENTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  NOVEMBER  1938  TO  NOVEMBER 
1933  BY  CLASSES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS;;; 
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DISTRICTS  HAvi"NG  DISTRICT  SUP  ER  I  N  TE  N  D  EN  TS  WAS  2 . 8  PE  R  C  E  NT,  AND  ME  AN 
DECREASE  IN  SECONDARY  ENROLMENT  IN  A  CAREFUL  SAMPLING  OF  120  FOURTH 
CLASS  DISTRICTS  WAS  2.4  PER  CENT. 


The  chart  shows  at  once  the  dominance  of  bars  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  side  of  the  zero  line.  This  means  that  both  the  total  en¬ 
rolment  and  the  elementary  enrolment  were,  in  general,  less 
for  November  1939  than  for  November  1938,  while  during  the 
same  period  the  secondary  population  of  the  schools  increased 
in  the  majority  of  districts. 

Enrolments  in  Districts  of  the  First  Class 

The  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  or  the  two  school 
districts  of  the  first  class,  reported  that  the  total  net  enrol- 
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ment  had  fallen  off  1.4  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  This 
represents  the  complete  picture  for  the  two  largest  districts 
in  the  State.  When  broken  down  into  the  two  organizations 
of  the  public  schools,  it  is  found  that  the  elementary  grades 
lost  2.4  per  cent  during  the  year,  while  the  high  schools  regis¬ 
tered  exactly  81  more  pupils  than  in  the  previous  November. 
The  actual  figures  for  these  two  districts,  as  of  November, 
during  the  last  three  years  are  shown  in  the  following  tabular 
statement. 

Table  2 


^ ,  November 

Districts  of  the  Second  Class 

Total 

Elementary 

Secondary 

1937 

383,948 

237,123 

146,825 

1938 

379,131 

231,784 

147,347 

1939 

373,722 

226,294 

147,428 

The  decrease  for  these  two  cities  is  thus  seen  to  approxi¬ 
mate  5,000  annually.  The  difference  between  1937  and  1938 
was  4,817  pupils,  while  between  1938  and  1939  it  reached 
5,409  pupils.  The  elementary  grades  lost  5,339  pupils  between 

1937  and  1938  and  an  additional  5,490  between  November 

1938  and  the  corresponding  period  in  1939.  Balanced  against 
this  rather  pronounced  loss  in  enrolment  in  the  elementary 
grades  of  these  two  districts  of  the  first  class,  is  an  almost 
static  condition  in  the  secondary  schools,  where  there  is  some 
gain,  but  its  effect  is  almost  negligible.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  while  the  total  secondary  population  in  the  two 
districts  remained  about  the  same  for  the  last  two  years,  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  advanced  its  high  school  enrolment  5.7  per 
cent  to  offset  the  decrease  of  2.2  per  cent  in  the  Philadelphia 
high  schools.  The  implications  of  this  situation  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia  are  accordingly  quite  plain. 

Enrolments  in  Districts  of  the  Second  Class 

The  school  districts  of  the  second  class  reported,  on  the 
whole,  greater  changes  in  school  population  than  was  found 
in  the  two  metropolitan  communities  previously  discussed. 
This  group,  consisting  of  twenty  districts,  includes  such 
cities  as  Allentown,  Altoona,  Erie,  Harrisburg,  and  others 
having  similar  population  limits.  They  enroll  in  their  schools 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  children.  Such  a  number  of 
pupils  will  again  provide  a  fairly  trustworthy  measure  of  the 
enrolment  change  taking  place  currently  in  the  public  schools 
throughout  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  twenty  school  districts,  the  total  net  enrolment  de¬ 
creased  2.7  per  cent  from  November  1937  to  November  1938, 
and  2.3  per  cent  from  the  latter  date  to  the  corresponding 
month  in  1939.  A  further  analysis  of  the  figures  shows  strik¬ 
ing  changes  in  enrolments  in  both  the  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  divisions,  particularly  from  November  1938  to  November 
1939.  While  the  per  cent  of  loss  and  gain  stands  out  with 
peculiar  prominence,  the  actual  amount  of  change  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  decreased  population  and  a  shift  in  organization.  One 
district  alone  reported  over  500  pupils  transferred  from  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  the  junior  high  school  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  one  case  accounts  for  much  of  the  marked  per 
cent  of  change  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  complete  enrolments  for  the  last  three  years  as  re¬ 
ported  for  each  November  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

While  all  school  districts  of  the  second  class  showed  losses 
in  the  elementary  grades  during  the  last  year,  five  districts 
reported  decreased  high  school  enrolments  as  well. 


Table  3 


November 

Districts  of  the  Second  Class 

Total 

Elementary 

Secondary 

1937 

240,683 

131,846 

108,837 

1938 

234,163 

123,746 

110,417 

1939 

228,985 

111,399 

117,586 

Enrolments  in  Districts  of  the  Third  Class 

Districts  of  the  third  class  under  district  superintendents 
reported  heavy  shrinkages  in  the  elementary  schools,  with 
but  nominal  increases  in  their  high  schools.  Since  the  latter 
show  little  change,  it  may  be  concluded  that  practically  all 
of  the  loss  in  the  elementary  grades  is  due  to  a  decreasing 
population. 

It  will  be  helpful  to  visualize  the  changing  school  popula¬ 
tion  in  districts  of  the  third  class  to  organize  the  following 
table,  which  includes  150  of  the  258  third  class  districts  of 
the  State,  and  about  60  per  cent  of  the  enrolment  of  such 
districts. 


Table  4 


Districts  of  the  Third  Class 


November 


Total  (150  Dist.) 


Elementary 


Secondary 


1937  377,292  215,107  162,185 

1938  367,405  200,224  167,181 

1939  357,205  186,059  171,146 


Table  5 


Net  Enrolment  in 
November  of  the  Year 

District 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Highly  Industrial 

Ambridge  boro  . 

4,345 

4,131 

3,994 

Coatesville  city  . 

3,293 

3,264 

3,195 

Jeannette  boro  . 

3,564 

3,405 

3,274 

Nanticoke  city  . . . 

5,058 

4,912 

4,786 

Northampton  boro  . 

2,062 

2,011 

1,913 

Total  . 

18,322 

17,723 

17,162 

Rural  Townships 

Cecil  twp . 

2,086 

2,017 

2,013 

Fell  twp . 

1,558 

1,470 

1,391 

Mahanoy  twp . 

1,351 

1,298 

1,273 

Rostraver  twp . 

2,312 

2,270 

2,168 

Whitehall  twp . 

2,378 

2,294 

2,274 

Total  . 

9,685 

9,349 

9,119 

Suburban  Residential 

Beaver  boro  . 

1,266 

1,238 

1,215 

Bellevue  boro  . 

1,627 

1,477 

1,422 

Bridgeport  boro  . 

1,218 

1,198 

1,132 

Kingston  boro  . 

4,304 

4.091 

3,865 

Lansdowne  boro  . 

1,771 

1,734 

1,691 

Total  . 

10,186 

9,738 

9,325 
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The  districts  included  in  the  sampling,  namely,  150  in  num¬ 
ber,  show  a  decrease  of  about  10,000  pupils  per  year.  If  the 
same  ratio  were  in  effect  for  total  enrolment  in  all  districts 
of  the  class,  the  loss  each  year  would  be  about  16,000  pupils. 
Twenty-one  districts  showed  gains  in  enrolment  during  the 
year,  127  losses,  and  two  registered  no  changes. 

In  order  that  the  general  downward  trend  in  enrolments  in 
school  districts  of  the  third  class,  which  condition  is  more  or 
less  common  to  all  classes,  may  be  more  clearly  sensed,  the 
school  populations  of  three  types  of  school  districts  are  given 
in  Table  5  above.  While  the  groups  are  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  chosen,  they  do  reflect  concentrations  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  communities  having  different  social  and  occupational 
interests.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  downward  trend  is  com¬ 
mon  to  each  group. 

Enrolment  in  Districts  of  the  Fourth  Class 
The  districts  selected  to  study  enrolment  trends  in  school 
districts  of  the  fourth  class  included  120  carefully  selected 
boroughs  and  townships  over  the  State,  representing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  that  should  be  included  in  such  a  study,  includ¬ 
ing  high  school  divisions  in  each  of  the  respective  units. 

Once  more  it  is  found  that  when  reorganization  is  not  a 
prominent  factor,  enrolment  figures  maintain  a  high  degree 
of  consistency  from  year  to  year.  Figures  for  the  three  years 
for  the  120  fourth  class  school  districts  under  consideration 
are  indicated  in  Table  6  following. 


Table  6 


November 

Districts  of  the  Fourth  Class 

Total 

(120  Dist.) 

Elementary 

Secondary 

1937 

73,725 

42,799 

30,926 

1938 

73,542 

41,189 

32,353 

1939 

72,534 

39,454 

33,080 

Of  the  120  fourth  class  districts,  44  showed  gains  in  total 
enrolment,  while  17  registered  increases  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  72  districts  were  faced  with  heavier  secondary 
school  attendance  situations. 

Point  Measures  Tell  a  More  Complete  Story 

A  further  refinement  in  the  process  of  fact  finding  in  enrol¬ 
ment  investigations  is  disclosed  in  Chart  II,  which  sets  forth 
the  enrolment  story,  based  on  the  determination  of  certain 
point  measures  as  applied  to  both  divisions  of  the  public 
schools.  The  first  four  bar  graphs  represent,  respectively, 
total  enrolments  of  school  districts  of  the  second  class,  total 
enrolments  of  150  school  districts  of  the  third  class  under 
district  superintendents,  total  enrolment  for  all  districts 
under  district  superintendents,  and  a  representative  sampling 
of  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class  under  county  superin- 


Chart  II 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ENROLMENT  CHANGES  BY  PERCENT  FROM  NOVEMBER  1938  TO  NOVEMBER  1939  IN  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AS  REVEALED  BY  CERTAIN  POINT  MEASURES  FOR  TOTAL,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ENROLMENTS 
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5JAD_CHA_RT,THyS._THE  GREATEST  DECREASE  IN  TOTAL  ENROLMENT,  NAMELY  30.4  PER  CENT  OCCURRED  IN  A  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  THE  THIRD  CLASS  HAVING  A  DISTRICT  SUPE  R I NTE  N  DENT .  THE  6REAT- 
EST  INCREASE  IN  ELEMENTART  SCHOOL  ENROLMENT  WAS  16  3  PER  CENT  IN  A  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  THE  FOURTH  CLASS.  ONE-FOURTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS  HAD  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  ENROLMENT  DECREASES  OF  AT  LEAST  6-9  PE  R  CE  NT,  ON  E- FOURTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  THIRD  CLASS  HAVING  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS  HAD  SECONDARY  ENROLMENT  |N- 
CREASSS  OF  3  6  PERCENT  OR  A0OV£.  ONE-HALF  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  HAVING  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS  HAD  TOTAL  ENROLMENT  DECREASES  OF  AT  LEAST  2  4  PERCENT. 
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tendents.  Each  bar  graph  accounts  for  the  district  within  the 
class  having  the  largest  per  cent  of  loss,  the  district  having 
the  largest  per  cent  of  gain,  the  middle  fifty  per  cent  of  cases 
in  the  group,  the  upper  and  lower  quartiles,  and  the  district 
with  the  median  per  cent  of  change. 

Reading  the  chart  from  the  topmost  bar  to  the  lowest  one 
on  the  page  reveals  certain  significant  conditions  with  respect 
to  the  various  groups  represented.  For  example,  what  infor¬ 
mation  of  interest  is  disclosed  in  the  first  bar  which  covers 
the  total  net  enrolment  of  pupils  in  school  districts  of  the 
second  class?  This  shows  that  all  of  the  twenty  districts  of 
the  second  class  are  included.  These  areas  report  a  total  of 
228,985  pupils  in  November  1939,  as  compared  with  234,163 
for  the  similar  period  in  1938.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  a  dis¬ 
tinct  loss  in  number  of  pupils  is  recorded.  Turning  to  the 
graph  it  is  noted  that  the  district  suffering  the  greatest  loss 
during  the  year  reported  a  decreased  total  enrolment  of  8.9 
per  cent.  At  the  other  extreme  is  a  single  district  that  had  a 
small  increase,  namely,  0.8  per  cent.  The  middle  district 
arranged  in  the  order  of  relative  increase  or  decrease  over 
the  former  year,  or  the  median  district,  reported  a  loss  in 
enrolment  during  the  year  of  2.2  per  cent.  The  middle  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  districts  in  this  study,  had  losses  ranging  from 
1.2  per  cent  to  2.8  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Pursuing 
the  analysis  further  with  respect  to  second  class  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  it  is  observed  that  practically  all  of  the  loss  over  No¬ 
vember  1938  is  centered  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
cross-hatched  bar,  showing  elementary  school  enrolments, 
is  definitely  on  the  negative  side  of  the  zero  line,  while  the 
black  bar  covering  secondary  school  enrolments  shows  that 
most  districts  registered  increased  attendance  in  high  schools. 


ENUMERATION  OF 

Pennsylvania  will  again  count  her  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eighteen  during  the  period  beginning  March 
first  and  ending  September  first.  While  the  law  provides  that 
the  enumeration  shall  be  made  at  this  time,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  many  families  change  their  residence  during 
the  spring  months,  which  means  that  much  inaccuracy  in 
census  records  will  develop  if  the  enumeration  is  made  in  the 
early  spring.  It  is,  therefore,  most  strongly  urged  that  such 
enumeration  be  postponed  until  the  summer  months,  when 
the  population  is  more  stable. 

This  is  an  annual  census,  taken  under  the  direction  of  the 
boards  of  school  directors  in  the  various  school  districts  with¬ 
in  the  Commonwealth  to  determine  the  number  of  children 
coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  school  attend¬ 
ance  laws.  The  enumeration  includes  information  covering 
the  full  name  of  the  child,  date  of  birth,  age,  sex,  nationality, 
place  of  residence  in  the  school  district,  name  and  address 
of  parent  or  person  in  parental  relation,  the  name  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  school  where  the  child  is  enrolled  or  belongs,  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  employer  or  service  on  the  basis 
of  an  employment  certificate,  or  farm  or  domestic  working 
permit. 

The  enumeration  during  1940  will  be  conducted  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  in  former  years.  However,  the  official 
Enumeration  of  Children  books  will  provide  space  this  year, 
in  addition  to  the  information  requested  in  the  past,  to  give 
complete  detail  covering  those  children  who  for  various 
reasons  under  the  law  are  not  in  attendance  in  the  public 
schools.  Included  in  this  group  are  children  attending  private 
schools  of  one  type  or  another;  children  placed  in  orphanages, 
homes,  and  institutions  of  similar  character;  in  penal  or  cor¬ 
rectional  institutions  or  under  the  supervision  of  juvenile 


The  lowest  quartile  covering  secondary  pupils  includes  five 
districts  of  the  second  class  that  lost  in  enrolment  ranging 
from  0.2  per  cent  to  2.7  per  cent.  The  highest  quartile  in¬ 
cludes  three  districts  only,  with  one  district  reporting  a  23.2 
per  cent  change  upward  from  the  previous  November.  This 
increase  was  largely  due  to  a  change  of  organization  in  one 
district.  With  such  a  graph  available,  a  superintendent  may 
easily  compare  the  situation  in  his  own  district  with  state¬ 
wide  figures  for  districts  of  his  own  class. 

Following  the  same  analysis  as  applied  to  school  districts 
of  the  fourth  class,  a  somewhat  better  situation  is  revealed, 
although  greater  extremes  are  recorded  than  in  second  class 
districts.  These  extremes  again  are  mostly  explained  as  due 
to  a  shift  from  the  traditional  eight-year  elementary  organi¬ 
zation,  to  one  of  six  years,  and  the  remaining  two  grades  be¬ 
coming  a  part  of  the  first  unit  on  a  junior  high  school  level. 
The  median  per  cent  of  loss  in  total  enrolment  is  the  lowest 
recorded  in  any  of  the  groups  making  up  the  study.  It  is 
the  only  group  that  shows  an  increase  in  number  of  pupils 
from  last  year,  taken  from  the  middle  fifty  per  cent.  In  fact, 
about  one-third  of  the  fourth  class  districts  studied  showed 
gains  in  total  enrolment  over  the  preceding  year.  The  one 
fact  of  striking  significance,  however,  is  the  portion  of  the 
lowest  black  bar  which  shows  losses  in  secondary  school 
enrolments.  This  indicates  clearly  the  present-day  trend  in 
the  direction  of  larger  secondary  schools. 

All  in  all,  Chart  II  challenges  the  closest  attention  on  the 
part  of  school  administrators  and  students  of  school  attend¬ 
ance,  for  the  information  embodied  in  the  various  graphical 
representations  reveals  a  rather  clear  picture  of  the  present 
population  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 


CHILDREN  IN  1940 

courts;  children  out  of  school  on  account  of  health  conditions, 
including  the  mentally  and  physically  handicapped;  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  leave  school  on  reaching  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
or  have  been  graduated  from  the  twelfth  year  of  an  accredited 
secondary  school.  When  homes  or  institutions  are  attended, 
the  name  and  address  of  such  are  recorded.  It  will  thus  be 
possible  this  year  for  the  first  time  to  account  properly  for  all 
children  who  are  within  the  required  school  attendance  age. 

This  information  will  also  be  of  tremendous  value  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  residence  for  school  purposes  of  children  placed 
in  orphanages  or  other  institutions.  Such  residence  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  residence  of  the  parent,  if  living,  or  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  last  surviving  parent  at  the  time  of  death,  unless 
a  guardian  of  his  person  has  been  appointed.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  residence  of  the  child  for  school  purposes  is  the 
residence  of  the  guardian  of  his  person  properly  appointed. 

Space  is  included  to  report  pupils  who  live  one  and  one-half 
miles  or  more  from  an  elementary  school,  and  two  miles  or 
more  from  a  secondary  school.  In  the  summarization,  space 
is  also  provided  to  show  the  number  of  pupils  living  two  or 
more  miles  from  an  elementary  school.  This  is  important  in¬ 
formation  for  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class  and  for  town¬ 
ships  which  are  school  districts  of  the  third  class,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  present  legislation,  in  Section  1418  of  the  School 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  provides  that  beginning  with  the 
school  year  1941-1942,  transportation  is  mandatory  for  pupils 
living  two  or  more  miles  from  the  nearest  school  to  which  they 
are  eligible.  The  information  is  also  important  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth’s  viewpoint,  because  under  such  circumstances, 
the  transportation  will  be  financed  jointly  through  local  funds 
and  State  reimbursement,  on  the  basis  of  the  schedule  pro¬ 
vided  in  Section  3705,  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania. 
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ENROLMENT  SIZE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

The  enrolment  size  of  secondary  schools  is  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  one  of  the  measures  of  their  educational  suffi¬ 
ciency  and  efficiency.  Though  this  factor  alone  does  not  de¬ 
termine  the  worth  of  a  school,  there  can  be  no  denial  of  a 
positive  relationship  between  the  enrolment  of  a  school  and 
the  adequacy  of  its  program  of  studies,  the  organization  of 
its  instruction,  the  amount  and  quality  of  its  supervision  and 
leadership,  the  adequacy  of  its  library  and  guidance  service, 
and  the  financial  resources  necessary  to  provide  properly  for 
its  capital  and  current  costs. 

In  order  the  more  accurately  to  comprehend  the  status  of 
public  schools  of  secondary  level  in  Pennsylvania  with  re¬ 
spect  to  size,  a  preliminary  tabulation  has  been  made  of  1,269 
schools  in  operation  in  the  school  year  1938-1939.  This  num¬ 
ber  includes  1,262  classified  secondary  schools,  and  7  addi¬ 
tional  schools  of  secondary  level  receiving  reimbursement  for 
the  professional  staff  from  State  and  Federal  funds. 


This  study  has  been  made  with  the  purpose  of  locating 
rather  definitely  the  number  of  schools  in  certain  lower  en¬ 
rolment  groups.  This  purpose  accounts  for  the  variability  of 
size-groups  in  the  distribution.  For  example,  the  lowest 
group  shows  the  number  of  schools  enrolling  1  to  10  pupils, 
while  the  highest  group  shows  the  number  of  schools  enroll¬ 
ing  5,000  to  6,000  pupils.  The  intervals  vary  from  1  to  10  in 
the  lowest  group  to  5,001-6,000  in  the  largest.  The  accom¬ 
panying  tables  show  the  number  of  schools,  with  corre¬ 
sponding  total  enrolments,  according  to  the  enrolment  size 
of  school. 

Table  I — Number  of  Schools  According  to  Enrolment  Size 
of  School,  shows  the  number  of  schools  and  the  per  cent  of 
schools,  both  distributively  and  cumulatively,  at  each  group 
level.  For  example,  48  schools,  or  3.78  per  cent  of  all  the 
schools,  enroll  176-200  pupils  on  the  distributive  basis;  532 
schools,  or  41.92  per  cent  of  all  the  schools,  enroll  200  or  fewer 
pupils. 

In  view  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  that  a  defensible  program  of  studies,  an  ade¬ 
quate  staff  organization,  and  a  justifiable  building  utilization 
(Continued  on  page  32,  column  2) 
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II.  Total  Enrolment  According  to  Enrolment  Size  of  School 
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(Preliminary  Report) 


I. 

Number 

of  Schools 

II.  Total 

Enrolment 

Enrolment 

Public  Secondary  Schools 

Public  Secondary  Schools 

Size 

Distributive 

Cumulative 

Distributive 

Cumulative 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1-10 

2 

.16 

2 

.16 

14 

.002 

14 

.002 

11-25 

24 

1.89 

26 

2.05 

444 

.007 

458 

.069 

26-50 

72 

5.67 

98 

7.72 

2762 

.42 

3220 

.486 

51-75 

80 

6.30 

178 

14.03 

5030 

.76 

8250 

1.25 

76-100 

104 

8.20 

282 

22.22 

9197 

1.39 

•  17,447 

2.63 

101-125 

86 

6.78 

368 

29.00 

9606 

1.45 

27,053 

4.08 

126-150 

68 

5.36 

436 

34.36 

9331 

1.41 

36,384 

5.49 

151-175 

48 

3.78 

484 

38.14 

7917 

1.20 

44.301 

6.69 

176-200 

48 

3.78 

532 

41.92 

8933 

1.35 

53,234 

8.03 

201-250 

65 

5.12 

597 

47.04 

14,464 

2.18 

67.698 

10.22 

251-300 

55 

4.33 

652 

51.33 

15,181 

2.29 

82,879 

12.51 

301-350 

47 

3.70 

699 

55.08 

15.354 

2.32 

98233 

14.82 

351-400 

53 

4.18 

752 

59.26 

19,783 

2.99 

118.021 

17.81 

401-500 

100 

7.88 

852 

67.14 

44,642 

6.74 

162.663 

24.54 

501-550 

143 

11.27 

995 

78.41 

87,590 

13.22 

250.253 

37.76 

551-1000 

85 

6.69 

1080 

85.11 

73,467 

11.09 

323,720 

48.85 

1001-1500 

90 

7.09 

1170 

92.20 

109,291 

16.49 

433,011 

65.34 

1501-2000 

45 

3.55 

1215 

95.74 

79,079 

11.93 

512.090 

77.27 

2001-2500 

26 

2.05 

1241 

97.79 

56,267 

8.49 

568.357 

85.76 

2501-3000 

11 

.87 

1252 

98.66 

29,855 

4.50 

598,212 

90.26 

3001-3500 

10 

.79 

1262 

99.45 

32.868 

4.96 

631,080 

95.22 

3501-4000 

2 

.16 

1264 

99.61 

7947 

1.20 

639,027 

96.42 

4001-5000 

4 

.32 

1268 

99.92 

18.175 

2.74 

657,202 

99.17 

5001-6000 

1 

.08 

1269 

100  00 

5536 

.84 

662,738 

100.00 

Total  1269 

100.00 

662,738 

100.00 

Median — 284 

Median- — 1036 
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Instruction  - Continued 


HOW  WE  CAN  EMPHASIZE  READING  IN  THE 
INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 


In  order  to  gain  the  largest  possible  contribution  from  read¬ 
ing  in  a  school  program  designed  for  the  attainment  of  socially 
worthwhile  goals,  two  conditions  are  necessary.  First,  chil¬ 
dren  must  do  a  great  deal  of  reading;  and  second,  the  reading 
that  they  do  must  lead  to  worthy  results  in  terms  of  better 
social  living.  So,  the  amount  of  reading  and  the  use  to  which 
it  is  put  are  essential  factors  in  the  reading  program. 

Studies  have  been  made  which  show  that  the  person  who 
reads  much,  everything  else  being  equal,  nearly  always  is  a 
better  reader  than  the  person  who  reads  little.  Very  likely 
our  own  observations  of  children  substantiate  these  findings. 
Several  years  ago,  there  appeared  in  the  Teachers  College 
Record  a  series  of  articles  by  Thorndike  which  showed  that 
pupils  in  the  middle  grades  of  our  elementary  schools  read 
far  too  little  to  develop  adequate  reading  ability. 

However,  reading  much  is  not  a  lone  essential  to  an  effec¬ 
tive  reading  program.  In  fact,  of  itself,  it  may  be  detrimental 
rather  than  beneficial.  For  example,  reading  was  harmful  to 
the  young  lad  who  read  too  continuously  and  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  impaired  his  eyesight.  Heading  was  not  meeting 
the  need  of  the  social  misfit  who  used  it  as  a  means  of  escape 
from  experiences  which  he  should  have  had  for  the  sake  of 
learning  how  to  get  along  with  other  people.  It  contributed 
little  to  a  life  of  social  usefulness  in  the  case  of  the  college 
graduate  with  high  scholastic  standing  who  turned  out  to  be 
a  notorious  kidnapper.  These  are  very  obvious  examples  of 
misdirected  reading  to  illustrate  that  the  reading  done  by 
children  needs  to  contribute  to  effective  solutions  to  their 
problems  of  living. 

Increasing  the  Amount  of  Reading  Done  by  Children 

If  we  wish  to  increase  the  amount  of  reading  done  by  chil¬ 
dren,  we  must  provide  them  with  sufficient  reading  material 
of  the  right  kind  and  develop  in  them  readiness  to  read  to  the 
extent  of  their  potentialities  for  learning. 

A  generous  supply  of  books  should  be  available  in  the  class¬ 
room  so  that  each  child  may  be  able,  at  any  time,  to  find  books 
suited  to  his  needs  and  abilities.  Besides  sufficient  books  of 
the  right  kind  in  the  classroom  library,  there  needs  to  be  a 
central  library  where  books  are  cataloged  and  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed  upon  request  to  classroom  libraries,  so  that  books  in 
the  classroom  library  may  be  exchanged  for  others  to  accom¬ 
modate  changing  conditions.  At  the  present  time,  thirteen 
counties  in  Pennsylvania  have  central  libraries,  receiving 
state-aid,  which  are  equipped  to  furnish  books  to  schools  of 
fourth  class  districts.  For  information  on  how  to  start  and 
maintain  county  libraries,  write  to  your  nearest  Congressman 
for  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1847,  “Rural  Library  Service”, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  While  the  State 
traveling  libraries  do  not  offer  services  to  the  school  as  a  unit, 
they  furnish  the  opportunity  to  children  in  rural  districts  to 
obtain  books  needed  by  them.  Needs  in  reading  in  a  class 
group  are  so  varied  and  change  so  frequently  that  the  teacher 
should  have  available  a  central  source  of  many  books  from 
which  to  make  her  selection  for  classroom  use. 

This  reservoir  of  source  materials  should  include  a  wide 
variety  of  content  in  many  interest  areas.  A  goodly  supply 
of  attractive,  well-written  books,  furnishing  material  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  wide  variety  of  interests,  is  a  real  incentive  to 
much  intelligent  reading  by  children.  Then,  too,  books  should 


be  furnished  to  accommodate  all  levels  of  reading  ability. 
For  a  typical  grade  group,  the  classroom  library  should  be 
supplied  with  books  with  a  range  of  difficulty  level  of  from 
three  to  six  grades  at  least.  The  central  library  should  furnish 
reading  material  on  each  subject  to  accommodate  as  wide  a 
range  of  reading  ability  as  possible. 

For  the  child,  or  immature  reader,  we  need  to  be  careful 
about  the  quality  of  reading  materials  we  make  available  for 
his  use.  They  should  be  of  the  quality  which  will  make  read¬ 
ing  a  challenge  and  satisfying  experience.  The  materials 
should  be  authentic;  they  should  be  attractive  in  appearance 
and  well  illustrated;  they  should  be  selected  to  suit  the  child’s 
reading  level  with  respect  to  concepts,  vocabulary,  and  sen¬ 
tence  structure;  they  should  be  of  good  literary  quality;  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  materials  should  agree  with  stand¬ 
ards  for  sight  conservation;  and  they  should  be  so  selected 
for  each  child  that  a  continuity  of  reading  development  will 
result  for  him. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  recognize  that  reading  readiness  is 
needed  for  the  beginning  reader.  Children  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  grades  also  need  readiness  for  reading  so  that  they  can 
read  much.  That  they  need  to  be  surrounded  with  attractive 
and  suitable  books  has  been  emphasized. 

Reading  readiness  for  intermediate  grade  children  presup¬ 
poses  a  type  of  living  both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom 
which  will  make  frequent  demands  for  reading  in  terms  of 
problems  to  be  solved,  interests  to  be  explored,  and  adven¬ 
tures  to  be  had.  The  living  situation  itself,  not  the  teacher, 
will  make  the  demands.  The  learner  will  so  sense  these  de¬ 
mands  that  the  need  for  reading  will  be  felt  by  him  to  be 
necessary  for  his  satisfaction,  security,  and  happiness.  As 
the  learner’s  living  becomes  richer  and  fuller,  the  demands 
for  his  reading  will  be  increased  and  broadened.  When  the 
core  of  the  school’s  curriculum  is  organized  around  persistent 
problems  of  living,  readiness  for  reading  to  solve  these  prob¬ 
lems  is  a  natural  development. 

The  development  of  reading  readiness  includes  also  special 
guidance  to  develop  delayed  abilities  and  to  remove  difficul¬ 
ties  so  that  the  child  can  read  increasingly  difficult  material 
with  ease  and  satisfaction.  The  teacher  should  not  be  slow 
in  assisting  him  to  eliminate  reading  difficulties  before  they 
become  so  fixed  and  widespread  as  to  cause  confusion.  This 
special  instruction,  of  course,  must  be  designed  for  the  child 
rather  than  for  the  class. 

Other  factors  in  reading  readiness  include  intelligence, 
social  development,  emotional  development,  physical  devel¬ 
opment,  experiential  background,  and  effective  oral  and 
written  expression.  Space  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of 
how  these  developments  may  be  attained.  All  of  them  are 
positive  determiners  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  child’s 
reading;  and  all  of  them  can  be  improved.  Even  intelligence, 
we  are  told  now,  can  be  developed  to  a  considerable  extent. 
A  school  program  to  effect  the  greatest  possible  all-round  de¬ 
velopment  of  each  child  is  needed  to  produce  readiness  for 
reading  for  every  individual  to  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  it.  Readiness  for  reading,  then,  is  dependent 
upon  a  certain  quality  of  child  development.  The  school  in 
which  effective  child  development  is  taking  place  is  at  the 
same  time  doing  most  toward  developing  a  readiness  for 
reading. 
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Instruction  - Concluded 


Guiding  Reading  for  Socially  Worthwhile  Purposes 

In  our  discussion  of  how  to  emphasize  reading  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grades  of  elementary  schools  we  have  discussed 
ways  and  means  for  increasing  the  amount  of  reading  done. 
This  discussion  of  necessity  contained  some  suggestions  for 
guidance  leading  to  social  improvement.  Such  guidance  is  of 
special  concern  to  schools  which  have  as  their  major  aim  the 
development  of  integrated  personalities  and  the  improvement 
of  social  conditions,  and  who  believe  that  reading  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  such  improvement.  Such  schools  are  no  longer 
satisfied  merely  with  the  child’s  ability  to  read  words  from 
a  page,  with  his  ability  to  answer  the  questions  raised  by  the 
teacher  or  found  in  a  test,  nor  with  the  development  of  abili¬ 
ties  and  techniques  in  isolation.  In  Recent  Trends  in  Read¬ 
ing  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1939,  W. 
S.  Gray  states  with  brevity  and  clarity  some  new  emphases 
for  the  guidance  of  reading  so  that  the  goals  of  these  schools 
may  be  realized.  These  emphases  point  toward  three  impli¬ 
cations  for  guidance  in  the  use  of  reading. 

1.  Mere  comprehension  in  the  form  of  answering  questions 
raised  by  some. person  else,  is  not  enough.  Our  concern 
needs  to  be  for  a  greater  depth  and  breadth  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  so  that  the  reader  may  sense  the  values  and  relation¬ 
ships  of  ideas  gained  and  understand  their  significance 
and  implications.  In  discussion  periods,  in  the  formulation 
of  summaries  and  conclusions,  and  in  other  situations, 
these  schools  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  evaluate 
such  interpretative  abilities  among  children.  The  need 
for  such  interpretation  is  urgent  among  children  today  as 
they  study  persistent  social  problems. 

2.  Mere  interpretation  is  not  enough.  The  school  needs  to  be 
responsible  for  guiding  the  child  in  the  successful  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  ideas  and  understandings  to  practical  prob¬ 
lems  of  living.  The  results  so  obtained  represent  the  real 
tests  of  reading.  This  application,  at  its  highest  level,  may 
lead  to  discovery  and  invention  and  an  improved  society. 

3.  The  school  needs  also  to  so  guide  the  child’s  reading  that 
desirable  changes  in  him  shall  take  place.  Such  changes 
in  the  modification  of  his  personality  as  new  interests,  new 
ideals,  desirable  attitudes  toward  persons  and  things,  and 
improved  methods  of  thinking  and  speaking — all  of  which 
affect  his  activities  and  his  life — are  to  be  expected.  As 
a  result  we  shall  get  a  new  type  of  individual — our  broad¬ 
est  contribution  from  the  teaching  of  reading. 

Conclusion 

The  conclusion  of  this  discussion  is  that  we  emphasize  read¬ 
ing  for  the  sake  of  a  better  type  of  living.  We  can  accomplish 
this  emphasis  best  by  setting  up  conditions  so  that  children 
will  do  much  reading  and  so  that  they  will  interpret  deeply 
the  ideas  gained  and  apply  them  effectively.  The  result  will 
be  an  improved  society  and  an  improved  individual. 


Atmosphere  for  Deliberation 

“Few  children  learn  in  the  ordinary  school  the  attitudes 
necessary  and  the  ability  to  listen  to  others  calmly  and 
discuss  objectively  .  .  .  the  intolerance  and  irritability  of 
the  teacher,  which  is  almost  inevitable  in  a  repressive  class¬ 
room,  set  a  pattern  and  a  habit  quite  contrary  to  the  needs 
of  a  deliberative  procedure.” 

— Dr.  S.  R.  Slavson 
New  York  University 


WPA  Open  House  Week 
Education  and  Recreation 
May  20-25 

During  the  week  of  May  20-25,  inclusive,  the  Professional 
and  Service  Division  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  Nation  will  observe  an 
open-house  week  under  the  slogan,  “This  Work  Pays  Your 
Community”.  During  this  week  the  Professional  and  Serv¬ 
ice  Division  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  will  show, 
by  means  of  programs,  exhibits,  and  group  activities,  its 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  communities  in  which  it 
is  operating. 

Cooperating  with  the  sponsors  of  the  various  projects  in 
every  political  sub-division  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  will  attempt  to  show  interested 
visitors  the  types  of  services  it  is  rendering  and  the  local 
products  and  outcomes  of  its  program.  As  planned,  each 
project  will  have  a  special  day  and  time  set  aside  for  show¬ 
ing  its  wares  to  the  citizens  of  the  community  it  is  serving. 
The  sponsors  of  the  projects  are  cooperating  to  make  the 
program  and  exhibits  entertaining  and  instructive. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  as  the  sponsor  of 
the  program,  and  the  Professional  and  Service  Division  of 
the  Work  Projects  Administration  join  in  extending  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  every  Pennsylvanian  to  visit  the  WPA  activities 
of  his  community  at  some  time  during  the  open-house  week. 


Report  of  the  1940  Annual  Meeting 

of  the 

South-Central  Library  Club 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  South-Central  Library  Club 
was  held  Saturday  morning,  April  6,  in  the  Library  Exten¬ 
sion  Division,  followed  by  a  luncheon  and  afternoon  session 
at  the  Harrisburger  Hotel. 

Approximately  seventy  (70)  librarians,  Public,  School, 
and  College,  from  eight  (8)  nearby  counties,  attended  this 
first  of  the  series  of  Annual  Library  Club  Meetings  to  be 
held  during  the  next  month  and  a  half  in  eleven  (11)  Li¬ 
brary  Districts  throughout  the  State. 

A  welcoming  address  was  made  by  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Rafter, 
Director,  State  Library  and  Museum.  Hosts  were  Horace  M. 
Byrnes  and  Miss  Evelyn  L.  Matthews  of  the  Library  Exten¬ 
sion  Division.  Mrs.  Margaret  Williams  of  the  Martin  Me¬ 
morial  Library,  York,  Club  President,  presided. 

Miss  Edna  Albert,  of  Gardners,  Pa.,  near  York  Springs, 
well-known  Central  Pennsylvania  writer  of  children’s  stories 
and  author  of  the  popular  juvenile  novel  “Little  Pilgrim  to 
Penn’s  Woods”,  then  presented  a  personal,  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  that  book. 

Miss  Helen  Ganser,  Librarian  of  the  Millersville  State 
Teachers  College  Library,  was  elected  President  of  the 
South-Central  Library  Club  for  the  next  biennium. 

Following  each  session,  those  in  attendance  were  invited 
to  the  General  State  Library  to  view  an  exhibit  arranged 
by  Miss  Nellie  B.  Stevens,  Librarian,  displaying  the  500 
years  growth  of  printing  since  the  invention  of  movable  type, 
and  to  the  Harrisburg  Public  Library,  for  an  exhibit  of  200 
dolls,  arranged  by  Miss  Alice  Eaton,  Librarian. 
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Teacher  Education  and  Certification 


HENRY  KLONOWER 
Director  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification 


Qualifications  for  Commissioned 


Sabbatical  Leave  for  Teachers 


Administrative  and  Supervisory 
Officers  Defined 

The  applicant  for  a  commissioned  administrative  and  super¬ 
visory  office  shall: 

1.  Possess  a  college  certificate  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  Commonwealth  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  de¬ 
gree  granted  from  a  college  or  other  institutions  approved 
by  the  State  Council  of  Education. 

2.  File  evidence  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  showing  that  the  applicant  has  had  six  or  more  years 
of  successful  teaching  experience  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  or  of  other  states. 

3.  File  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  a 
statement  from  the  superintendent,  or  a  responsible  official, 
showing  that  the  applicant  has  had  three  or  more  years  of 
administrative  and  supervisory  experience  as  a  principal 
charged  with  duty  of  administering  the  School  Laws  and 
supervising  the  work  of  at  least  six  teachers  under  his  im¬ 
mediate  control. 

4.  File  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  a 
transcript  which  shows  that  “a  graduate  course  in  educa¬ 
tion”  as  defined  by  the  State  Council  of  Education  has  been 
completed  at  an  institution  in  which  the  administrative 
and  supervisory  curriculum  has  been  approved. 

Definition  of  Graduate  Courses 

The  State  Council  of  Education  approved  the  following 
resolution  October  7,  1938: 

RESOLVED:  The  term,  “a  graduate  course  in  educa¬ 
tion,”  is  defined  by  the  State  Council  of  Education  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  graduate  courses  in  the 
field  of  administration  and  supervision:  “For  the  year  be¬ 
ginning  April  1,  1939,  eighteen  semester  hours  of  graduate 
courses:  For  the  year  beginning  April  1,  1940,  twenty-four 
semester  hours  of  graduate  courses:  For  the  year  begin¬ 
ning  April  1,  1941,  thirty  semester  hours  of  graduate 
courses  or  a  master’s  degree.” 

Objectives  of  the  Graduate  Courses  Required 

The  purpose  of  the  progressively  advanced  standards  is  to 
give  the  person  who  is  interested  in  becoming  an  administra¬ 
tive  and  supervisory  officer  an  opportunity  to  master  the  com¬ 
plete  field  of  knowledge  needed  in  public  school  administra¬ 
tion  and  supervision  rather  than  to  satisfy  merely  a  technical 
requirement  in  terms  of  “credits.” 

Desirable  objectives  which  are  to  be  obtained  through  the 
completion  of  graduate  courses  in  administration  and  super¬ 
vision  are  herewith  given,  and  the  designated  or  responsible 
official  of  the  institution  through  which  such  courses  are  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
be  given  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  certifying  that 
the  graduate  courses  completed  meet  the  objectives  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  fields  of  knowledge.  In  taking  graduate  work 
to  meet  these  objectives,  the  advice  of  the  proper  university 
officials  should  be  sought. 


The  Sabbatical  Leave  Law,  Act  No.  481,  approved  July  1, 
1937,  P.  L.  2579,  as  last  amended  by  Act  120,  approved  May 
25, 1939,  provides  for  sabbatical  leaves  for  teachers.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  original  act  became  effective  September  1, 1937. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  law  does  not  carry  with  it  blanket 
authorization  for  the  granting  of  a  leave  of  absence  to  all 
teachers,  but  restricts  eligibility  to  those  who  have  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth  for  ten  years  or 
more.  Those  who  have  taught  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years 
are  entitled  to  receive  their  first  sabbatical  leave  and  at  each 
subsequent  period  of  seven  years  are  entitled  to  receive 
another  sabbatical  leave.  The  period  of  the  leave  of  absence 
may  be  either  one  semester  or  one  full  school  year  at  the 
option  of  the  teacher. 

The  amendment,  contained  in  Act  120,  approved  May  25, 
1939,  provides  that  the  board  to  whom  the  application  is  ad¬ 
dressed  may  require  the  teacher  making  application  to  have 
been  in  the  employment  of  that  particular  district  for  five  con¬ 
secutive  years  or  such  portion  of  five  years  as  the  board  may 
deem  advisable  before  granting  the  teacher  a  sabbatical  leave. 

During  the  period  of  absence  the  board  should  employ  a 
substitute  teacher  to  fill  the  position.  This  teacher  does  not 
necessarily  have  all  the  benefits  of  the  Tenure  Law. 

The  teacher  on  leave  will  receive  the  difference  between 
the  salary  paid  to  the  substitute  teacher  and  her  own  regular 
salary  less  the  amount  deducted  as  contribution  to  the  Re¬ 
tirement  Fund, — in  case  the  teacher  elects  to  continue  her 
retirement  contributions.  The  law  restricts  the  total  amount 
receivable  by  any  teacher  on  leave,  however,  to  a  maximum 
of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  ($1,600)  for  one  year’s  leave,  and 
eight  hundred  dollars  ($800)  for  one-half  year’s  sabbatical 
leave. 

Reimbursement  to  the  district  from  the  Commonwealth 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  the  salary  of  the  regular  teacher  under 
the  same  terms  as  if  she  were  in  regular  service.  However, 
if  no  substitute  is  employed  because  of  a  vacancy  created  by 
the  sabbatical  leave,  the  district  will  not  be  entitled  to  any 
reimbursement  on  account  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  on 
leave.  This  is  not  intended,  however,  to  jeopardize  the  rights 
of  the  teacher  on  leave  to  receive  compensation  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Sabbatical  Leave  Act. 

No  school  district  shall  limit  the  number  of  leaves  of  ab¬ 
sence  granted  in  any  school  year  to  less  than  ten  per  centum 
(10%)  of  the  number  of  persons  eligible  for  such  leave  of 
absence  regularly  employed  in  such  district  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  school  which  has  a  staff  of  not  more  than 
seven  teachers  may  limit  the  number  of  leaves  of  absence  to 
one  for  any  given  year. 

The  leave  should  be  granted  only  after  a  written  applica¬ 
tion  has  been  filed.  This  application  should  contain  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  (1)  specific  request  for  the  leave,  stating  the  period 
for  which  it  is  desired;  (2)  statement  of  purpose  for  which 
the  leave  is  requested;  (3)  assurance  that  the  employe  will 
return  and  teach  at  least  one  year  after  enjoying  the  leave; 
and  (4)  statement  as  to  whether  continuance  of  membership 
to  the  State  Teachers’  Retirement  System  is  desired,  and  if 
so,  authorizing  salary  deductions  for  that  purpose. 


Relatively 

“I  complained  of  having  no  shoes — until  I  saw  a  man  with 
no  feet.” 


— Author  Unknown 
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Teacher  Education  and  Certification — Concluded 


Junior  College 
Terminal  Courses  Study 

The  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  has  received 
a  grant  of  $25,000  from  the  General  Education  Board,  of 
New  York  City,  to  finance  a  series  of  exploratory  studies  in 
the  general  field  of  terminal  education  in  the  junior  college. 
Approximately  500  accredited  junior  colleges  are  now  found 
in  the  United  States  besides  another  hundred  which  are  not 
yet  thus  recognized. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  175,000  students  enrolled  in  these 
institutions  do  not  continue  their  formal  education  after 
leaving  the  junior  college.  The  new  study  will  be  concerned 
particularly  with  courses  and  curricula  of  a  semi-professional 
and  cultural  character  designed  to  give  this  increasing  body 
of  young  people  greater  economic  competence  and  civic  re¬ 
sponsibility.  There  is  evidence  that  existing  four-year  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  may  not  be  organized  adequately  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  large  part  of  this  significant  group. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  exploratory  study  will  reveal  the 
need  and  the  opportunity  for  a  series  of  additional  studies 
and  experimental  investigations  and  demonstrations  which 
may  cover  several  years  of  continuous  effort. 

Immediate  responsibility  for  the  study  will  be  vested  in 
an  executive  committee  consisting  of  Rosco  C.  Ingalls,  Chair¬ 
man,  Doak  S.  Campbell,  and  Byron  S.  Hollinshead.  The 
Director  of  the  study  will  be  Walter  Crosby  Eells,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Enrolment  in  State  Teachers  Colleges 
as  of  February  15,  1940 

The  enrolment  of  full-time  students  in  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges  as  of  February  15,  1940,  totals  8,421,  which  is  266 
above  the  enrolment  as  of  February  15,  1939.  This  increase 
is  due  to  the  added  demand  for  teachers  in  the  elementary 
field  and  in  the  special  fields  of  Art,  Business  Education, 
Health  and  Physical  Education,  Home  Economics,  Industrial 
Arts,  Library  Science,  and  Music. 

In  considering  the  total  number  of  students  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  become  teachers  in  the  elementary  school  and 
teachers  of  the  academic  subjects  in  the  secondary  school,  a 
reduction  of  45  students  is  noted.  There  are  51  more  juniors 
and  seniors  completing  the  four-year  elementary  degree  cur¬ 
riculum  while  there  are  124  fewer  juniors  and  seniors  com¬ 
pleting  the  secondary  degree  curriculum  for  1940  than  there 
were  for  1939. 

The  greatest  increases  in  the  special  fields  are  found  in  the 
fields  of  Music  and  Home  Economics  with  75  more  students 
being  enrolled  in  each  of  these  fields.  The  special  field  of 
interest  which  attracted  the  largest  number  of  students  is 
Business  Education  with  a  total  enrolment  of  773  for  this 
year  as  compared  with  742  for  last  year.  Business  Education 
is  followed  closely  by  Health  and  Physical  Education  with 
713  registered  students  this  year  as  compared  with  677  for 
last  year.  A  new  curriculum,  namely,  that  of  Library 
Science,  has  made  its  appearance  this  year  with  a  total  en¬ 
rolment  of  51  students.  Last  year  the  number  who  prepared 
for  Library  Science  was  included  in  the  regular  academic 
teachers  for  the  secondary  school. 

The  extension  students  for  the  present  semester  numbers 
572  which  is  71  under  the  number  for  last  year.  Likewise, 
the  part-time  campus  students  show  a  reduction  of  96  below 
the  1,297  enrolled  for  last  year. 


Letter  of  Eligibility 

Superintendents  (either  county,  district,  assistant  county, 
assistant  district,  or  associate)  are  issued  commissions  for 
administrative  and  supervisory  offices  only  upon  the  receipt 
of  certificates  of  election  from  the  proper  board  of  school 
directors,  authorized  by  law  to  conduct  such  an  election. 

A  LETTER  OF  ELIGIBILITY,  instead  of  a  certificate, 
may  be  issued  to  an  applicant  who  has  met  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  commissioned  administrative  and  supervisory 
officers  as  defined  in  this  bulletin.  A  letter  of  eligibility  is 
evidence  that  the  applicant  qualified  for  a  commissioned  ad- 
ininistrative  and  supervisory  office  at  the  time  the  letter  was 
written.  As  the  standards  are  progressively  advanced,  a 
letter  of  eligibility  may  be  invalid,  and  should  be  checked 
carefully  when  presented  to  a  board  of  school  directors  as 
evidence  of  meeting  the  qualifications  for  a  commissioned 
administrative  and  supervisory  office  at  the  time  of  the  elec¬ 
tion. 


Elementary  School  Principals 

The  gradual  growth  and  increased  scope  of  elementary 
education  in  recent  years  has  demanded  a  principal  who 
understands  the  aims  and  objectives  of  modern  elementary 
education  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  supervision  of  its 
teachers  and  pupils.  To  this  end  the  elementary  principal’s 
certificate  is  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  such  persons  who  meet  the  prescribed  qualifications.  Its 
possession  indicates,  in  the  judgment  of  the  State  Council  of 
Education,  minimum  education  for  the  type  of  position  for 
which  the  certificate  has  been  created.  The  certificate  is  not 
mandatory. 

The  applicant  for  an  elementary  principal’s  certificate 
shall: 

1.  Possess  a  college  certificate  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  (including  the  elementary  grades)  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  degree  granted  from  a 
college  or  other  institutions  approved  by  the  State  Council 
of  Education. 

2.  File  evidence  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  showing  that  the  applicant  has  had  six  or  more  years 
of  successful  teaching  experience  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  of  other  states. 

3.  File  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  a  tran¬ 
script  showing  that  “a  graduate  course  in  education”  as 
defined  by  the  State  Council  of  Education,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  an  institution  in  which  the  administrative  and 
supervisory  curriculum  has  been  approved.  The  term,  “a 
gradute  course  in  education”,  is  defined  by  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education  as  consisting  of  graduate  courses  in  the 
field  of  administration  and  supervision:  “For  the  year  be¬ 
ginning  April  1, 1940,  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  gradu¬ 
ate  courses:  For  the  year  beginning  April  1,  1941,  thirty 
semester  hours  of  graduate  courses  or  a  master’s  degree.” 


Worthy  Aspiration 

“Approximately  40,000  young  Negro  men  and  women 
are  attending  college  in  the  United  States,  as  against 
1,643  students  from  their  ranks  in  1915.” — Christian 
Science  Monitor. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE 
PHARMACY  LABORATORY  FOR 
THE  YEAR  1939 

This  annual  report  is  the  second  one  prepared  concerning 
the  work  done  by  the  State  Pharmacy  Laboratory.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  give  the  public  information  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  providing  pure 
drugs. 

Samples  of  drugs  were  purchased  in  the  open  market  by 
Investigators  affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Professional  Li-» 
censing.  These  drugs  were  tested  in  the  Laboratory.  Labora¬ 
tory  findings  were  reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Laboratory  is  located  at  114  Walnut  Street,  Harris¬ 
burg,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  F.  McDonnell,  Jr., 
Chief  Chemist,  with  Junior  Chemist,  Philip  M.  Fairlamb, 
assisting. 

I.  Samples  Tested 

A  great  variety  of  drug  samples  have  been  tested  during 
the  year  1939.  To  be  exact,  a  total  of  seven  hundred  and  six 
(706)  samples  were  tested.  A  goodly  number  of  commonly 
used,  products,  as  well  as  some  which  are  not  so  commonly 
used,  were  forwarded  to  the  Laboratory  by  the  Investigators. 

Each  year  the  Laboratory  is  attempting  to  enlarge  its 
service  by  running  a  greater  number  of  tests  and  of  a  more 
complicated  nature.  The  samples  tested  were  as  follows: 


Disinfectants 

Hypochlorite  Disinfectants  .  40 

Coal  Tar  Disinfectant  .  1 

Compound  Cresol  Solution  .  1 

Lysol  .  1 

Liniments 

Chloroform  Liniment  .  8 

Milks  (Magmas) 

Milk  of  Bismuth  .  37 

Milk  of  Magnesia  .  1 

Mixtures 

Brown  Mixture  .  8 

Oils 

Mineral  Oil  .  67 

Camphorated  Oil  .  28 

Castor  Oil  .  1 

Ointments 

Ammoniated  Mercury  Ointment  .  38 

Ammoniated  Mercury  Ointment  5%  .  3 

Zinc  Ointment  .  2 

Pills,  Tablets,  Lozenges,  et  cetera 

Calomel  Tablets  .  43 

Aspirin  Tablets  .  41 

Calomel  and  Soda  Tablets  .  37 

Hinkles  Cascara  Pills  or  Tablets,  with  or  without 

strychnine  .  20 

Blauds  Mass  Pills  and  Tablets  .  18 

“Brown  Mixture  Tablets”  and  “Lozenges”  “with 
opium”  or  “modified”  .  4 

Solutions 

Lime  Water  .  59 

Solution  of  Formaldehyde  .  5 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Magnesia  .  2 

Solution  of  Mercurochrome  .  1 

Solution  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  .  1 

Spirits 

Spirit,  or  Essence,  of  Peppermint  .  79 

Extract  of  Peppermint  (food)  .  1 

Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre  .  1 
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Tinctures 

Tincture  of  Iodine  .  66 

Mild  Tincture  of  Iodine  .  1 

Golden  Tincture  .  1 

Miscellaneous 

Distilled  Extract  of  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis 

Water)  .  2 

Rubbing  Alcohol  Compound  .  2 

Elixir  Digestive  Compound  .  1 

Fluidextract  Cascara  Sagrada,  Aromatic  .  1 

Isopropyl  Alcohol  Compound  .  1 

Insulin  .  1 

“Fluid  Wild  Cherry”  .  1 

Adhesive  Plaster  .  1 

Cotton  .  1 

Miscellaneous  Proprietary  Medicines 
(Additional  to  some  included  above) 

Neidigs  Antiseptic  Powder  .  11 

Bad-Ex  Salt  .  2 

Indian  Herb  Medicine  .  2 

Kaffo-Kola-Knobs  .  2 

Nature  Gland  Tablets  .  2 

McClellands  Preparations 

Antiseptic  Liniment  .  2 

No.  1  Compound  .  2 

Antiseptic  Powder  .  1 

Adlerene  Salve  .  1 

Expectorant  .  1 

Magic  Healing  Salve  .  1 

Winning  Compound  No.  2  .  1 

Allergen  Tablets  < .  1 

A.  O.  Liquid  Laxative  .  1 

Athletes  Muscletone  .  1 

Botanical  Iron  Blood  Tonic  .  1 

Capsules,  four  large,  unlabeled  .  1 

Cliftons  Brazolian  Herbs  .  1 

Cod  Liver  Iron  Tonic  Tablets .  1 

Creosote  Emulsion  .  1 

Daleps  Laxative  Tablets  .  1 

Deckers  Compound  Liniment  .  1 

Doctor  Alexandre  No.  333  .  1 

Ecco  Hygienic  Powder  .  1 

F.  &  F.  Cough  Syrup  .  1 

Four  Way  Cold  Tablets  .  1 

Gen  Sen  .  1 

Herb  Doctor  Compound  .  1 

Hills  Cascara  Quinine  Tablets  .  1 

Hobsons  Laxative  Cold  Tablets  .  1 

Innerbrum  Herbs  .  1 

Iron  Herb  Laxative  .  1 

Iron  Tonic  Tablets  .  1 

Kidney  Pills  .  1 

Lanes  Laxative  Cold  Tablets  .  1 

La  Pep  .  1 

Laxacold  Tablets  .  1 

Laxative  Phospho  Quinine  Tablets  .  1 

Laxative  Quinine  Tablets  .  1 

Liquid  Medicine,  unlabeled  .  1 

Mareks  Family  Mixture  .  1 

Midol  Tablets  .  1 

Mo-Tee-Na  Liniment  .  1 

Murco  Hemmo  Lik  .  1 

Navita,  Natures  Product  .  1 

Nu-Know-U-Well  .  1 

Nu-Know-U-Well  Compound  .  1 

Nu-Know-U-Well  Herb  Laxative  Tablets  .  1 

Pan-Tina  Cough  Syrup  .  1 

Paw-Nee  Powdered  Herbs  .  1 

Phospho  Quinine  Laxative  Tablets  .  1 

Princess  Falling  Waters  Herb  Compound  .  1 

Quinlax  Cold  Tablets  .  1 

Results  Tablets  .  1 

Rosenbergs  Herb  Tonic  .  1 

San  Tox  Cold  Tablets  . 1 

Stanback  Powders  .  1 

Stevens  Cold  Tablets  .  1 

Tablet,  unlabeled  .  1 

Teel  .  1 

Tissue  Cream  .  1 
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Vapol  .  1 

Zerbsts  Capsules  .  1 

Total  .  706 


II.  Sources  of  Samples 

The  variety  of  agencies  handling  pharmaceutical  products 
is  indicated  clearly.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  seven  hundred  and  six  (706)  samples  tested  in  the 
Laboratory  were  obtained  from  twenty-seven  (27)  different 
agencies.  The  sources  are  as  follows: 


Pharmacies  .  399 

Non-Pharmacies 

Cut  Rate  Stores  (Imitation  Pharmacies)  .  .  153 

Food  Distributors 

Groceries  .  45 

Food  Stores  .  11 

Candy  and  Confectionery  .  6 

Grocery  and  Meats  .  2 

Luncheonette  .  1 

Meat  Market  .  1 

Peddlers  .  34 

Variety  Stores,  5  and  10  Cent  Stores .  14 

Fairs  .  9 

Manufacturers  .  7 

Individual  Consumers  .  5 

Department  Stores .  3 

General  Wholesale  Jobbers  .  3 

Herb  Doctors  .  2 

Canvasser  .  1 

Wholesale  Drug  House  .  1 

Physician  .  1 

Midwife  .  1 

Perfume  Store .  1 

Gift  Shop  .  1 

Notions  and  Novelties .  1 

Inn  . 1 

Cigar  Store  .  1 

News  Stands  .  1 

Pool  Room  .  1 


Total  .  706 


III.  Violations  Reported 

The  greatest  number  of  violations  reported  pertained  to 
adulteration  and  misbranding.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  a 
number  of  poison  law  violations  were  discovered.  Violations 
are  reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy.  This  Board, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Division  of  Law  Enforcement 
of  the  Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing,  prosecutes  those 
who  are  guilty  of  the  violations.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
out  of  seven  hundred  and  six  (706)  samples  tested,  the  Lab¬ 
oratory  found  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  (229)  violations. 

The  violations  reported  to  the  Board  are: 


Adulteration  and  Misbranding  . .  105 

Poison  Law  Violations .  52 

Misbranding  only  .  44 

Insignia  Violations  .  24 

Adulteration  only .  2 

Dispensing  Violations  .  2 


Total .  229 


IV.  Findings  From  Tests 

The  test  findings  are  very  important.  They  are  listed  be¬ 
low  in  a  classified  manner  so  that  the  reader  may  refer  with 
facility  to  any  particular  class.  The  findings  are  as  follows: 

Ammoniated  Mercury  Ointment 

The  ointment  containing  ten  per  cent  of  ammoniated  mer¬ 
cury  is  the  only  one  official.  The  five  per  cent  ointments 
obtained  as  samples  were  sold  when  no  specification  was 
made  as  to  strength,  and  were  therefore  declared  to  be 
misbranded. 

Either  ointment  when  sold  in  a  non-pharmacy  was  re¬ 
ported  as  a  poison  violation.  One  sample  was  dispensed  by  a 
pharmacist  without  name,  address,  or  poison  label. 

Ammoniated  Mercury  Ointment  ran  consistently  standard 
in  strength,  only  one  sample  out  of  twenty-eight  (28)  being 
low,  showing  a  deficiency  of  over  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
official  standard. 

Aspirin  Tablets 

The  N.F.  VI  provides  an  extremely  liberal  tolerance  for 
the  aspirin  content  of  tablets,  requiring  92.5  to  107.5  per  cent 
of  the  labeled  amount.  For  this  reason,  the  majority  of  the 
samples  of  this  article  examined,  thirty-six  (36) ,  fell  within 
the  official  requirements,  yet  five  were  so  bad  as  to  have  de¬ 
ficiencies  exceeding  even  this.  (Up  to  9.3%  deficiency.) 

A  tabulation  of  the  thirty-six  (36)  samples  of  official 
strength  shows  a  range  of  strengths  as  follows: 


Acetylsal  Acid 

Per  cent  of  labeled  amount  No. 

92.5  -  95.0  .  4 

95.01-  97.5  .  7 

97.51-100.0  .  20 

100.01-102.5  .  4 

102.51-105.0  .  0 

105.01-107.5  .  1 


36 

A  selection  of  five  samples  from  four  of  the  largest  pharma¬ 
ceutical  houses  yielded  the  following  percentages:  100.4, 
100.1,  101.0,  99.3,  and  99.5%,  with  an  average  of  100.06,  and 
a  maximum  deviation  of  1%  from  the  official  required 
strength.  These  results  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  control  the  strength  of  this  preparation  very  close 
to  100%,  and  that  the  N.F.  tolerance  might  profitably  be  re¬ 
duced  from  7.5%  to  1%  or  1.5%. 

Blauds  Mass  Pills  and  Tablets 

The  Blauds  Mass  sampling  project  brought  forth  an  inter¬ 
esting  bit  of  information  on  the  labeling  of  this  article. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  most  common  size  of  this  pill  or 
tablet  has  been  labeled  “five  grains,”  leading  to  the  inference 
that  the  article  contained  five  grains  of  ferrous  carbonate, 
the  active  ingredient,  per  unit.  The  preparations  examined 
contained  from  1  to  1-2/5  grains  of  ferrous  carbonate  per 
unit.  The  misleading  statement  “five  grains”  on  many  labels 
refers  to  the  total  weight  of  ingredients,  both  active  and 
diluents.  The  label  of  only  one  manufacturer,  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  concern,  correctly  .stated  the  contents  according  to  the 
U.S.P.  standard  of  0.06  Gm.  of  ferrous  carbonate. 

Calomel  Tablets  and  Calomel  and  Soda  Tablets 

The  calomel  sampling  disclosed  the  fact  that  out  of  eighty 
(80)  samples,  twenty-one  (21)  of  them,  or  over  25%,  were 
reported  as  misbranded  because  of  an  incorrect  number  of 
tablets  in  the  package.  Apparently,  many  of  the  packagers 
of  this  product  cannot  count  to  one  hundred  (100)  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy. 
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Samples  of  calomel  tablets  were  labeled  as  calomel  and 
soda,  and  vice  versa.  Two  samples  were  labeled  calomel  and 
“sodium.”  One  sample  was  low  in  calomel.  A  number  of 
samples  of  calomel  and  soda  tablets  were  of  all  shades  of 
gray  color,  one  being  very  dark  in  color  with  metallic  mer¬ 
cury  being  visible  under  the  microscope,  and  giving  a  strong 
albumin  test  for  bichloride  of  mercury. 

All  tablets  containing  calomel  sold  in  non-pharmacies  were 
reported  as  poison  law  violations. 

One  vendor  dispensed  a  mixture  of  calomel  tablets  of  two 
sizes.  Each  size  tablet  contained  one-half  grain  of  calomel, 
but  the  variation  in  physical  appearance  showed  poor  profes¬ 
sional  practice  even  though  not  unlawful. 

The  lack  of  N.F.  specification  as  to  the  proper  color  of 
calomel  and  soda  tablets  led  the  writer  to  suggest  (Bull.  N.F. 
Comm.  8,  33,  Nov.  1939)  that  a  requirement  be  inserted  in 
the  monograph  that  these  tablets  be  white  and  not  gray  or 
spotted. 

Camphorated  Oil 

The  samples  of  Camphorated  Oil  were  of  uniformly  stand¬ 
ard  quality  with  the  exception  of  one  which  contained  only 
13.89%  camphor  instead  of  20%,  a  deficiency  of  30%%  from 
the  official  requirement. 

Another  sample  was  declared  to  be  misbranded  because 
the  abbreviation  “Reg.”  appeared  on  the  label  immediately 
following  the  manufacturer’s  name.  Presumably  indicating 
that  he  was  a  registered  pharmacist  when  he  was  not. 

Chloroform  Liniment 

Of  the  eight  samples  of  Chloroform  Liniment  tested,  three 
samples  or  37%%,  were  adulterated  and  misbranded  in  that 
they  had  lost  chloroform,  the  active  constituent.  One  was 
over  13%  deficient,  one  over  25%  deficient,  and  one  had  a 
deficiency  of  over  80%.  Those  sold  in  non-pharmacies  were 
reported  to  the  Board  for  unlawful  sale  of  poisons. 

Disinfectants 

Compound  Cresol  Solution,  Coal  Tar  Disinfectants,  Lysol, 
et  cetera,  being  poisons  are,  of  course,  restricted  to  permitted 
distribution.  The  coal  tar  disinfectant  was  representative  of 
a  great  number  of  similar  such  products  marketed  today,  and 
consisting  of  a  crude  coal  tar  distillate  made  emulsifiable  by 
the  addition  of  soap. 

Hypochlorite  disinfectants,  also  commonly  known  as 
“bleaches,”  are  marketed  to  contain  4%,  5%  or  5.25%  of 
sodium  hypochlorite.  Those  being  held  out  as  disinfectants 
are  legally  classified  as  drugs,  and  were  so  tested.  Of  the 
forty  samples  tested,  six  samples,  or  15%,  were  sub-standard, 
all  six  being  low  in  hypochlorite. 

Essence  of  Peppermint,  et  cetera 

The  peppermint  sampling  showed,  out  of  eighty  samples, 
four  having  an  excess  of  oil  of  peppermint,  one  sample  having 
a  deficiency  of  over  53%,  and  one  sample  containing  a  coal 
tar  dye.  One  sample  obtained  was  labeled  to  be  used  as  a 
flavoring  material,  and  was  classed  as  a  food  rather  than  a 
drug. 

Hinkle’s  Cascara  Preparations 

Hinkle’s  Pills  and  Tablets  are  marketed  with  and  without 
strychnine.  Those  containing  strychnine  were  reported  as 
poison  law  violations  if  sold  in  a  non-pharmacy.  Incidentally, 
the  N.F.  on  January  1,  1939  deleted  strychnine  sulfate  from 
the  formula  for  Compound  Cascara  Pills  (Hinkle’s) . 

One  of  the  samples  examined  declared  strychnine  on  the 
label,  but  contained  none. 

Isopropyl  Alcohol 

The  sample  examined  declared  35%  isopropyl  alcohol  on 


the  label,  but  contained  only  29%  by  weight.  This  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  35%  by  volume,  but  the  preparation  was  declared 
misbranded  because  of  the  misleading  statement. 

Lime  Water 

About  10%  (six  out  of  fifty-nine)  of  the  samples  of  Lime 
Water  were  low  in  content  of  calcium  hydroxide,  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  ranging  as  high  as  60%  and  70%.  Eleven  of  the 
samples  were  cloudy  or  contained  a  white  sediment  indicat¬ 
ing  exposure  to  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  with  the  formation 
of  carbonate.  The  U.S.P.  definitely  requires  the  preparation 
to  be  a  clear  liquid. 

One  sample  gave  forth  an  odor  of  witch  hazel,  another 
peppermint,  and  a  third  had  a  foreign  aromatic  odor,  all 
three  probably  due  to  the  use  of  dirty  bottles. 

Milk  of  Bismuth 

The  Milk  of  Bismuth  project  evolved  some  interesting  re¬ 
sults.  Of  the  thirty-seven  samples  tested,  nineteen  samples, 
or  over  51%,  were  above  or  below  the  official  N.F.  strength. 
The  samples  ranged  from  a  deficiency  of  37%  to  an  excess 
of  over  40%.  Some  of  the  low  samples  were  occasioned  by 
the  dispenser  insufficiently  agitating  the  stock  container  and 
pouring  off  the  top  thin  magma,  while  the  high  samples  were 
probably  caused  by  dispensing  from  the  bottom  of  a  settled 
stock  container.  To  add  more  confusion  to  an  already  un¬ 
satisfactory  situation,  certain  manufacturers  are  marketing 
a  sub-standard  Milk  of  Bismuth.  The  pharmacist  who  dis¬ 
regards  the  label  and  dispenses  this  product  has,  of  course, 
no  possibility  of  selling  a  preparation  of  correct  strength. 
This  sub-standard  product  cannot  be  dispensed  when  Milk 
of  Bismuth  is  requested.  Finally,  it  was  found  that  the  N.F. 
assay  process  is  unsatisfactory  in  regard  to  the  obtaining  of 
an  accurate  sample.  It  is  recommended  that  the  tentative 
revision  of  the  N.F.,  (Bull.  N.F.  Comm.  7,  388,  Aug.-Sept. 
1939) ,  requiring  sampling  by  weight,  be  adopted  by  that 
official  book. 

Mineral  Oil 

The  mineral  oil  project  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  pieces  of  work  undertaken  by  the  Laboratory  during 
the  year.  Sixty-seven  samples  of  mineral  oil  were  obtained 
and  their  viscosities  determined.  The  viscosity  of  the  samples 
ran  from  71.3  Saybolt  seconds  for  the  thin  or  “light”  oils  to 
365.7  for  the  best  grade  of  viscous  or  “heavy”  oil.  An  un¬ 
usual  situation  was  observed  in  that  the  oils  segregated 
themselves  generally  into  two  viscosity  groups.  Eighty-four 
per  cent  of  the  light  oils  had  viscosities  of  less  than  95  Say- 
bolt,  and  85%  of  the  heavy  oils  had  viscosities  of  over  325 
Saybolt.  Unfortunately,  the  U.S.P.  XI  (1936),  although 
describing  both  light  and  heavy  mineral  oil  as  being  below 
170  or  above  175  Saybolt,  did  not  specifically  require  that 
heavy  oil  be  supplied  for  oral  administration  for  laxative 
purposes.  Both  light  and  heavy  oils  were  being  sold  under 
the  generic  term  “mineral  oil.” 

The  results  of  the  work  on  mineral  oil  were  thought 
worthy  of  publication,  and  appeared  in  the  Am.  Jour.  Phar., 
Ill,  139,  (April  1939) ,  by  Joseph  F.  McDonnell,  Jr.,  and 
Philip  M.  Fairlamb,  a  reprint  of  which  will  be  furnished  upon 
request. 

In  this  publication,  we  recommended  that  the  U.S.P.  set 
limits  of  75  to  95  Saybolt  for  light  oils,  and  335  to  360  Saybolt 
for  heavy  oils,  and  require  that  the  heavy  variety  be  sup¬ 
plied  when  no  viscosity  specification  is  made.  This  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.P.  revision  committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  follow  our  recommendation  to  set  sharp  vis¬ 
cosity  limits  for  light  and  heavy  oils,  but  did,  however,  divide 
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the  monograph  into  two,  making  a  separate  monograph  for 
light  oil  of  less  than  170  viscosity,  and  retained  the  viscosity 
standard  of  175  in  the  monograph  for  heavy  oil,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  made  “mineral  oil”  and  “heavy  mineral  oil”  synonymous. 

The  sum  total  effect  of  this  revision,  now  in  force  in  the 
Second  U.S.P.  XI  Supplement,  is  to  eliminate  the  sale  of  the 
very  light  oils  (under  175)  for  use  as  intestinal  lubricants, 
but  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  require  the  335  to  360  viscosity 
which  would  have  provided  an  oil  of  excellent  body. 

Proprietaries 

The  group  of  samples  of  proprietary  medicines  taken  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  consisted  of  the  usual  collection  of  therapeuti¬ 
cally  superfluous  nostrums.  The  group  included  a  sampling 
project  on  proprietary  cold  remedies,  and  sampling  from 
county  fairs. 

The  samples  of  Neidigs  Antiseptic  Powder,  for  example, 
consisting  of  merely  a  mixture  of  carbonates  and  a  borate, 
were  sold  for  the  treatment  of  such  ills  as  wounds,  snake-bite, 
gastric  ulcers,  diabetes,  diphtheria,  amoebic  dysentery  and 
constipation,  and  even  to  be  inhaled  for  influenza,  pneumonia, 
and  tuberculosis. 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Magnesia 

During  the  previous  year,  the  sampling  of  Citrate  of  Mag¬ 
nesia  by  this  Laboratory  showed  considerable  variation  in 
volume  of  solution  contained  in  the  usual  bottle.  The  con¬ 
sumer,  being  under  the  impression  that  the  bottle  contained 
a  standard  amount,  was  frequently  defrauded  because 
samples  have  been  obtained  ranging  from  305  cc.  to  350  cc. 
in  content. 

This  situation  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  U.S  P.  revision  committee  with  the  result  that  prompt 
action  was  taken,  and  a  requirement  included  in  the  Second 
U.S.P.  XI  Supplement,  official  January  1, 1940,  that  the  bottle 
contain  340  cc.  to  360  cc.  Because  the  official  dose  is  200  cc., 
it  was  necessary  to  include  also  a  volume  requirement  for 
possible  containers  of  that  size. 

Thus  the  Laboratory  was  instrumental  in  making  it  possible 
to  eliminate  a  widespread  commercial  fraud  upon  the  public. 

Solution  of  Formaldehyde 

The  sampling  of  formaldehyde  showed  that  of  the  five 
samples  run  in  1939,  not  one  met  the  U.S.P.  requirement  of 
37%,  but  all  five  came  within  1%  of  this  figure,  indicating  the 
possibility  that  commercially  the  product  is  diluted  down  to 
the  minimum  official  limit. 

Solution  of  Mercurochrome 

The  sample  of  mercurochrome  solution  examined  showed 
1.58%  instead  of  2%  in  mercurochrome  content,  a  deficiency 
of  21%. 

Tincture  of  Iodine 

Of  the  sixty-six  Tincture  of  Iodine  samples,  seven  were 
deficient  in  iodine  content,  and  many  had  an  excess  of  potas¬ 
sium  iodide.  The  worst  sample  was  66%  deficient  in  iodine, 
and  the  residue  on  evaporation  was  48%  deficient,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  sodium  iodide  instead  of  potassium  iodide. 

Two  of  the  samples  contained  a  foreign  red  color  in  the 
evaporated  residue.  Twelve  samples  contained  a  foreign 
black  substance,  presumably  coming  from  the  rubber 
stoppers. 

Because  iodine  attacks  rubber,  our  recommendation  is  to 
dispense  this  product  in  glass  stoppered  bottles  only. 

The  Mild  Tincture  of  Iodine  was  37%%  deficient  in  iodine, 
contained  a  75%  excess  of  sodium  iodide,  the  residue  con¬ 
tained  a  foreign  red  substance,  it  was  offered  for  sale  as 
Tincture  of  Iodine,  and  was  a  violation  of  the  poison  law  in 
being  sold  in  a  non-pharmacy. 


Historical  Organizations 

(Continued,  from  page  10,  column  2) 

Lycoming  County — Lycoming  Historical  Society,  Miss  Katha¬ 
rine  W.  Bennet,  Secretary,  19  East  Fourth  Street,  Wil¬ 
liamsport 

Muncy  Historical  Society,  Doctor  T.  Kenneth  Wood,  Secre¬ 
tary,  26  North  Main  Street,  Muncy 
McKean  County — Governor  Thomas  McKean  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  of  McKean  County,  C.  W.  Lillibridge,  Secretary, 
Smethport 

Mifflin  County — Mifflin  County  Historical  Society,  J.  Martin 
Stroup,  President,  53  North  Pine  Street,  Lewistown 
Monroe  County — Monroe  County  Historical  Society,  Nathan 
G.  Meyer,  205  Analomink  Street,  East  Stroudsburg 
Montgomery  County — Historical  Society  of  Montgomery 
County,  Miss  Ella  Slingluff,  140  West  Marshall  Street, 
Norristown 

Historical  Society  of  Fort  Washington,  Mrs.  T.  Duncan 
Just,  President,  Butler  Pike,  Ambler 
*  Old  York  Road  Historical  Society,  J.  Ira  Kreider,  Exec. 
Secretary,  207  Bockius  Avenue,  Abington 
Pottstown  Historical  Society,  Mrs.  James  I.  Wendell,  Sec¬ 
retary,  The  Hill  School,  Pottstown 
Northampton  County — Northampton  County  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  Edward  F.  Reimer,  Secretary,  1310  Northampton 
Street,  Easton 

Northumberland  County — Northumberland  County  Histor¬ 
ical  Society,  Heber  G.  Gearhart,  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building,  Sunbury 

Perry  County — The  Historical  Society  of  Perry  County, 
Major  Edward  L.  Holman,  President,  Carson  Long  In¬ 
stitute,  New  Bloomfield 

Philadelphia  County — Colonial  Dames  of  America  Chapter 
II — Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Philip  Price,  Secretary,  30  Sum¬ 
mit  Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill 

Historical  Society  of  Frankford,  Miss  Caroline  W.  Smedley, 
Secretary,  4661  Penn  Street,  Frankford,  Philadelphia 
Germantown  Historical  Society,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Tomlinson, 
Secretary,  121  West  Tulpehocken  Street,  Germantown 
The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Nicholas  B.  Wain- 
wright,  Asst.  Librarian,  1300  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia 
The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Land¬ 
marks,  Miss  Frances  A.  Wister,  President,  1112  Spruce 
Street,  Philadelphia 

Potter  County — Potter  County  Historical  Society,  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Welfling,  Secretary,  Coudersport 
Schuylkill  County — Schuylkill  County  Historical  Society, 
Miss  Marion  Clifford,  Secretary,  713  Mahantongo  Street, 
Pottsville 

Snyder  County — Snyder  County  Historical  Society,  W.  M. 

Schnure,  Secretary,  100  East  Mill  Street,  Selinsgrove 
Susquehanna  County — Susquehanna  County  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  and  Free  Library  Association,  Reverend  H.  E. 
Weavers,  Secretary,  Library  Building,  Montrose 
Tioga  County — Tioga  County  Historical  Society,  Harry  E. 

Bodine,  President,  107  Main  Street,  Wellsboro 
Washington  County — Washington  County  Historical  Society, 
Miss  Helen  M.  Hall,  Secretary,  265  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Washington 

Wayne  County — Wayne  County  Historical  Society,  Edwin  B. 

Callaway,  Secretary,  Honesdale 
York  County — The  Historical  Society  of  York  County,  Henry 
James  Young,  Director,  225  East  Market  Street,  York 
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Editor’s  Note:  A  rare  treat  awaits  all  book  lovers  in  the  State 
Library  Book  Exhibit,  celebrating,  during  this  year,  the  500th 
anniversary  of  printing  from  movable  type.  Here  will  be 
found  books  representing  the  development  of  the  art  of  book¬ 
making  during  each  of  the  last  five  centuries.  The  oldest  book 
on  exhibit  is  the  famous  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  published  in 
1493  and  containing  1,800  word-cut  illustrations. 

This  exhibit  will  be  retained  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  and  will  be  open  to  the  public  and  to  school  journeys. 
Miss  Nell  Stevens,  of  the  General  Library  Division,  will  be 
available  to  explain  to  visiting  groups  the  historical  background 
of  the  various  exhibits. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  YEARS 
OF  PRINTING 

The  year  1940  is  one  of  special  significance  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  and  is  most  remarkable  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  events  that  made  possible  the  general  dissemination  of 
knowledge. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  500th  anniversary  of  printing  from 
movable  type.  Four  hundred  years  ago  the  first  printing 
press  in  the  New  World  was  set  up  in  Mexico  City  and  it  is 
three  hundred  years  since  the  first  book  was  printed  in  an 
American  colony,  by  Stephen  Daye,  at  Cambridge.  The 
year  1940  is  also  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  first  paper  mill  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  first  in  what 
is  now  the  United  States,  by  William  Rittenhouse  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Also  observed  this  year  is  the  150th  year  since  the 
death  of  Pennsylvania’s  great  printer,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Discovery  of  a  method  of  printing  with  movable  type  was 
an  invention  that  unquestionably  made  the  largest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  culture  and  social  development  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  has  made  accessible  the  teachings  of  the  world’s 
thinkers,  and  has  influenced  the  thought  and  action  of  the 
people.  Public  education  owes  its  advance  to  the  invention 
of  printing. 

A  controversy  over  the  invention  of  movable  metal  type 
has  existed  throughout  the  years  since  Coster  of  Holland  and 
Gutenberg  of  Germany  have  each  been  given  credit  for  the 
idea.  Claims  to  the  use  of  movable  type  have  been  made  by 
several  European  countries,  and  the  answer  to  “who  invented 
printing  by  means  of  movable  type”  has  not  yet  been  solved, 
although  most  of  the  evidence  has  been  found  to  favor 
Gutenberg,  and  it  has  been  generally  agreed  that  he  should 
be  accepted. 

Gutenberg  was  not  the  first  printer  however  as  printing  in 
various  forms  and  individual  characters  had  been  carried  on 
for  centuries  in  China  and  other  Oriental  countries,  as  well 
as  in  Europe  in  later  years,  but  the  contribution  made  by 
Gutenberg  developed  a  method  by  means  of  which  whole 
books  could  be  produced. 

Secrecy  surrounds  the  years  of  experimentation  by  Guten¬ 
berg,  but  by  the  year  1448  he  had  set  up  a  printing  shop  at 
Mainz  in  Germany.  The  first  book  printed  was  a  Bible,  now 
known  as  the  Gutenberg  Bible.  It  appeared  about  1455 
with  no  printer’s  name  nor  date.  The  above  dates  have  been 
accepted  after  the  discovery  of  references  to  them  in  other 
books  printed  less  than  thirty  years  after  the  Gutenberg 
Bible.  The  first  century  of  printing  was  also  noted  by 
printers  in  1540,  and  from  then  on,  through  the  years,  1440 
has  been  recognized  as  the  year  from  which  printing  dated, 
and  1455  as  the  approximate  date  of  the  printing  of  the  first 
book. 


After  1462  Mainz  was  no  longer  the  center  of  the  new 
process  of  bookmaking,  as  a  number  of  apprenticed  printers 
had  established  themselves  in  other  places.  It  was  over  three 
years  before  anything  was  heard  of  them.  Each  one  had  to 
select  a  location  where  books  were  likely  to  sell,  and  then 
construct  his  own  press.  Paper  had  to  be  found  and  ink 
made  before  printing  could  be  started. 

The  first  place  in  which  one  of  them  was  successful  was  in 
Italy,  where  the  first  known  printed  book  in  that  country 
was  issued  in  1465.  During  the  next  few  years  five  of  these 
German  printers  had  set  up  presses  in  Rome,  Eltville,  Augs¬ 
burg,  Basel,  and  Venice.  Thus  bookmaking  moved  from 
Germany  to  Italy  and  Switzerland.  The  decade  1470-1480 
found  the  art  spreading  rapidly.  Book  centers  became  active 
in  Paris,  Milan,  Antwerp,  and  Nuremberg. 

The  majority  of  these  early  publications  were  written  in 
Latin,  the  language  in  general  use  at  that  time.  Printers  in 
these  countries  relied  on  early  illuminated  manuscripts  for 
their  inspiration  in  making  beautiful  books.  The  type  was 
cut  to  resemble  the  artistic  handwork  found  on  vellum,  and 
many  times  the  goldsmith  and  silversmith  were  called  on  to 
assist  in  perfecting  the  making  of  type  during  the  experi¬ 
mental  years. 

With  the  introduction  of  printing  into  England  by  William 
Caxton  between  1474  and  1476,  the  first  book  printed  was 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  was  the  first  ever  done 
in  a  language  other  than  Latin. 

The  invention  of  printing  coincided  with  a  demand  for 
rapid  production  of  books.  Materials  and  mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses  were  developed  to  a  degree  that  needed  only  some¬ 
one  with  the  ability  to  put  them  to  use.  Paper  was  plentiful 
and  ink  available.  Wood  engravers  had  been  well  known 
many  years  before  the  invention  of  printing  and  were  ready 
to  provide  the  illustrations  for  these  early  books,  which 
sometimes  contained  hundreds  of  engravings.  One  of  the 
most  widely  known  was  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  printed 
in  1493,  and  filled  with  about  eighteen  hundred  of  these  wood 
blocks. 

By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  process  of  printing 
with  metal  type  was  used  through  Western  Europe,  and  the 
first  person  to  earn  his  living  by  his  writing  was  emerging  on 
the  scene.  Erasmus,  one  of  the  most  intellectual  men  of  the 
time  was  the  author  of  the  first  “best  sellers.” 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  period  of  discovery.  A  few 
years  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Columbus  de¬ 
scribed  his  voyage  to  America  in  a  “Letter”  that  was  printed 
in  twelve  editions  within  a  year,  and  within  five  years  had 
been  issued  in  four  languages  in  seventeen  editions. 

Included  in  the  large  number  of  historians  and  narrators 
of  adventure  at  this  time  was  Richard  Hakluyt,  whose  nar¬ 
ratives  were  published  at  London  in  1582  under  the  title 
Divers  Voyages  Touching  The  Discouerie  of  America. 
This  work  contained  the  first  description  of  North  America 
written  in  the  English  language.  In  1589  appeared  his  The 
Principall  Navigations,  Voiages,  and  Discoveries  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Nation,  which  ten  years  later  was  enlarged  to  three 
splendid  volumes.  Here  are  described  the  accounts  of  the 
voyages  of  the  Cabots,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  many  other  explorers. 

Maps  also  were  made  during  these  years.  In  1507  Wald- 
seemuller’s  Cosmographiae  was  accompanied  by  a  wall  map 
on  which  the  word  America  was  noted  for  the  first  time  on 
any  map. 
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Abraham  Ortelius  should  be  given  much  credit  for  the 
part  he  played  in  the  development  of  map  making.  He  was 
a  man  of  wealth  and  learning,  a  bibliographer  and  a  mathe¬ 
matician.  Maps  up  to  his  time  had  been  full  of  discrepancies 
but  he  was  well  informed  and  produced  works  of  distinction 
and  accuracy.  Prior  to  Ortelius  maps  had  been  printed  from 
wood  but  he  used  copper  engravings,  and  in  1570  the  fa¬ 
mous  press  of  Christopher  Platin  in  Antwerp  printed  his 
Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum.  This  was  the  first  collection  of 
maps  ever  made  in  book  form,  and  is  now  known  as  the  first 
atlas  in  the  world. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  one  of  colonization.  Books 
were  written  to  encourage  migration  and  were  filled  with 
descriptions  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  lands.  Accounts  of 
hardships  to  be  endured  were  outweighed  by  accounts  of  the 
abundance  of  opportunities  to  be  enjoyed. 

Following  the  Spanish  conquests  of  Mexico,  colonists  filled 
the  ships  carrying  officials,  explorers,  missionaries,  and 
treasure-seekers  in  search  of  sources  of  wealth,  that  had  been 
written  about  in  a  glowing  manner.  The  printing  press  fol¬ 
lowed  the  settlers  within  twenty  years,  and  by  1539  the  first 
book  to  be  printed  in  the  New  World  was  issued  for  the  use 
of  the  missionaries  in  their  religious  training  of  the  native 
Indians. 

The  settlement  of  North  America  by  the  Pilgrims  from  Hol¬ 
land  who  landed  on  New  England  shores,  rather  than  going 
to  Guiana  where  they  had  originally  been  attracted  by  the 
accounts  of  that  country  as  written  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
brought  printing  to  the  colonies  and  our  own  United  States. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  press  in 
Mexico  City,  Stephen  Daye  in  1639  set  up  a  press  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  near  Harvard  College.  From  it  came 
the  first  known  American  imprint,  the  “Bay  Psalm  Book”  as 
it  is  generally  called,  although  the  title  was  the  Whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes  which  was  published  in  1640,  or  1639  according 
to  the  old  style  calendars. 

The  next  colony  to  establish  a  press  was  Pennsylvania 
when  William  Bradford  issued  the  first  book  in  the  form  of 
an  almanac.  It  is  known  as  the  Kalendarium  Pennsilvani- 
ense  and  appeared  in  1685.  During  the  hundred  years  fol¬ 
lowing,  over  5,000  titles  were  printed  on  the  famous  presses 
of  Bradford,  Franklin,  Dunlap,  Saur,  the  Ephrata  Cloister, 
and  printers  in  the  communities  where  settlements  had  be¬ 
come  permanent. 

William  Penn’s  own  publications,  which  offered  so  many 
inducements  to  the  English,  German,  and  Dutch  people,  were 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  to  his  colony  groups  of  God 
fearing  citizens  who  formed  the  background  of  our  cultural 
as  well  as  our  religious  inheritance. 

If  Johann  Gutenberg  had  not  made  possible  the  preserving 
of  the  early  records  of  the  great  explorers,  the  literature  con¬ 
cerning  the  settlement  of  America  would  depend  on  legend 
and  folk-lore  instead  of  the  first-hand  information  that  has 
been  saved  for  us  by  means  of  the  printed  book. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  LIBRARY 

Documents  Section 

In  the  Documents  Section  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Li¬ 
brary  will  be  found  a  splendid  collection  of  public  documents 
or  government  publications. 

Documents  are  among  the  oldest  written  records  and  the 
history  of  their  preservation  in  ancient  times  is  the  history 
of  the  first  libraries.  They  are  the  sources  of  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  history  of  peoples  of  all  times  and  serve 
as  invaluable  records  of  man’s  progress. 


Today  governments  have  almost  universally  recognized 
the  importance  of  their  documents,  and  libraries  devote  much 
attention  to  making  such  publications  available  to  the  public. 
No  library  can  give  adequate  reference  service  without  the 
use  of  government  documents.  They  are  trustworthy,  up- 
to-date,  inexpensive  reference  tools,  and  have  become  popu¬ 
lar  among  research  workers  for  their  authoritative  analyses 
and  statistical  information,  and  for  their  primary  source 
material  in  studies  of  government  and  its  progress. 

From  its  beginning,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library  has 
emphasized  the  value  of  its  documents  collection  and  now 
houses  approximately  55,000  bound  volumes  in  a  separate 
section  of  the  library. 

This  section  has  been  designated  a  depository  for  all  fed¬ 
eral  documents  and  thus  receives  all  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  publications  available  for  public  use,  together  with 
Congressional  committee  hearings  and  the  many  volumes 
known  as  the  Congressional  Set.  In  addition  to  this  material, 
all  departments,  bureaus,  commissions,  and  legislative  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  file  copies  of 
their  reports,  bulletins,  and  circulars  in  the  documents  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Library.  These  State  documents  are  sup¬ 
plemented  by  selected  material  of  the  other  states  of  the 
Union,  and  of  certain  foreign  and  territorial  governments. 

The  annual  receipt  of  such  reference  books  and  papers 
averages  about  12,000  unbound  documents  and  1,200  bound 
volumes.  We  circulate  annually  to  individuals,  state  depart¬ 
ments,  and  other  libraries  approximately  500  books  and 
pamphlets.  Five  hundred  readers  visit  the  documents  section 
each  year  to  use  the  government  publications  made  available 
for  the  public. 

The  old  reader  conception  that  government  publications 
were  dull  and  uninteresting  is  being  gradually  changed  to 
an  admiration  of  the  wealth  of  information  now  so  attrac¬ 
tively  presented.  This  section  of  the  library  has  become  an 
active  agency  in  showing  the  broad  scope  of  these  federal, 
state,  and  territorial  documents,  and  in  opening  the  vast 
treasures  of  scientific,  industrial,  and  economic  information 
to  be  found  in  them. 

The  handling  of  this  material  and  the  classification,  cata¬ 
loging,  and  filing  of  these  publications  necessitate  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  cards  each  year  to  the  catalogs  of  the 
Documents  Section  and  the  General  Library.  All  the  above 
mentioned  material  is  accessible  to  the  reading  public  and 
some  of  it  is  circulated  daily. 

Current  trends  in  reading  have  recently  affected  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  bulletins,  reports,  circulars,  monographs,  leaflets, 
et  cetera,  dealing  with  housing,  census  statistics,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  industries,  income  data,  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal,  immigration,  juvenile  delinquency,  taxing  systems, 
education,  business  indices,  ethnology,  cooperatives,  and 
many  other  social  and  economic  problems.  Our  own  State 
government  departments  constantly  refer  to  our  complete 
collection  of  reports  issued  by  the  federal  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Education,  Works  Projects 
Administration,  National  Youth  Administration,  Bureau  of 
Census,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Mines 
Bureau,  National  Park  Service,  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education,  Civil  Service  Commission,  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Geological  Survey,  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  and  many  other  bureaus. 

From  the  ancient  government  records  kept  on  papyrus, 
stone  tablets  and  animal  skins,  government  documents  have 
come  to  constitute  a  large  section  of  the  reference  libraries 
of  today.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Library  Documents  Sec¬ 
tion  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  document  depositories  lo¬ 
cated  throughout  the  United  States. 
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THE  CORNPLANTER  INDIAN 

There  are  probably  few  Pennsylvanians  who  know  that  the 
State  possesses  an  Indian  population,  and  yet  the  last  rem¬ 
nants  of  its  aboriginal  red  men  are  to  be  found  isolated  on  a 
few  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Warren  County,  near  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Allegheny  River.  It  is  true,  that  less  than  half 
a  hundred  Cornplanters,  descendants  of  the  great  chieftain 
and  friend  of  the  white  man,  Chief  Cornplanter,  are  now  re¬ 
siding  within  the  limits  of  the  land  presented  to  their  fore¬ 
bearer  by  the  Commonwealth.  Probably  five  hundred 
others,  however,  have  some  claim  to  this  land  and  would 
perhaps  still  be  occupying  it  had  greater  opportunities  for 
self-improvement  been  available.  The  tiny  settlement  has  a 
church  and  a  school,  and  this  is  about  all  that  the  Common¬ 
wealth  has  ever  done  to  improve  the  lot  of  those  who  were 
once  the  first  Pennsylvanians.  The  tract  occupied  by  the 
Cornplanters  is  almost  inaccessible  in  terms  of  modern  trans¬ 
portation.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  reach  it  without  crossing 
into  New  York,  and  even  then  one  must  traverse  several 
miles  of  supremely  poor  dirt  road  in  order  to  visit  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  red  men.  It  is  little  wonder  that  few  inhabitants  of 
tbe  State  are  aware  either  of  the  existence  of  the  Corn- 
planters  or  know  of  their  whereabouts. 

Origin  of  Cornplanter  Tract 

In  the  frequent  references  made  to  the  Cornplanters,  the 
tract  in  Warren  County  is  often  referred  to  as  a  “reservation.” 
This  has  led  some  to  think  of  the  area  as  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Indian  reservation  system  or  a  portion  of  the  better  known 
Seneca  tract  in  southern  New  York,  just  across  the  state 
line  near  Salamanca.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Cornplanters 
occupy  their  land  by  virtue  of  special  action  taken  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  1791.  At  this  time,  in 
recognition  of  his  great  services  to  the  cause  of  peace  between 
white  and  red  men,  the  famous  Seneca,  Cornplanter,  was 
granted  a  large  tract  of  land  in  this,  then  undeveloped,  frontier 
area.  A  little  later,  in  order  to  protect  the  Indian  owners, 
legislation  was  passed  prohibiting  the  disposal  of  any  portion 
of  the  property  outside  the  Cornplanter  heirs.  Years  later, 
shortly  after  1860,  showing  that  the  memory  of  Cornplanter 
and  his  services  had  not  yet  died,  the  Commonwealth  erected 
on  the  tract  in  the  cemetery  which  had  become  the  last  rest¬ 
ing  place  of  Cornplanter  and  many  other  of  his  great  chief¬ 
tains,  a  handsome  Cornplanter  monument. 

Indians  Later  Neglected 

As  the  years  passed,  however,  the  Commonwealth  lost  in¬ 
terest  in  the  future  of  its  friends.  As  facilities  for  transporta¬ 
tion  improved,  Cornplanter’s  lands  were  passed  by  and  the 
river  became  almost  the  sole  means  of  contact  with  the 
neighboring  white  settlements.  In  contrast,  the  Seneca  lands 
in  New  York,  a  few  miles  across  the  border,  were  bisected 
with -modern  highways,  and  at  least  one  important  city  was 
built  upon  Seneca  property  providing  opportunities  for  a 
decent  livelihood,  which  were  increasingly  denied  their 
Pennsylvania  brethren.  Today,  some  of  the  most  influential 
Cornplanters  reside  in  New  York  where  they  are  substantial 
and  influential  citizens.  They  still  possess,  however,  a  re¬ 
markable  sentimental  attachment  to  their  Pennsylvania 
homelands.  Despite  years  of  neglect  of  their  welfare,  they 
still  consider  themselves  as  Pennsylvanians  and  often  return 
for  at  least  a  short  residence  on  the  old  Cornplanter  lands. 


Kinzua  Dam  Project 

Today,  however,  there  is  presented  to  the  people  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  their  Assembly,  a  problem  which  promises  to 
force  the  Cornplanter  Indians  into  the  public  eye.  The  upper 
Allegheny  will  be  the  center  of  a  gigantic  flood  control  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  Federal  government.  In  order  to  control  the  floods 
which  have  swept  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  with  in¬ 
creasing  destructive  power  during  the  last  decade,  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  construct  a  huge  dam  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Allegheny.  It  will  be  one  of  several  located  between 
Warren  and  Pittsburgh  in  an  effort  to  tame  the  destroying 
flood  waters  which  the  historic  Allegheny  pours  into  its 
junction  with  the  Monongahela  to  form  the  mighty  Ohio  at 
that  city.  The  lands  of  the  Cornplanters  and  the  historic 
Indian  cemetery  and  monument  to  Cornplanter  all  will  be 
inundated  by  the  projected  huge  Kinzua  reservoir  extend¬ 
ing  from  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  to  Salamanca  in  New  York. 

The  Cornplanter  Problem 

All  of  this  presents  certain  problems  to  Washington  in 
terms  of  the  equally  threatened  Seneca  lands  in  New  York, 
but  Harrisburg  will  need  to  take  official  cognizance  of  its 
original  grant  to  Cornplanter  and  his  descendants.  It  seems 
apparent  that  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  will  be  needed 
to  authorize  disposal  of  these  lands.  More  important  to 
Pennsylvania,  however,  is  the  question  of  where  the  Corn- 
planters  will  find  domicile.  Will  they  remain  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  soil,  or  will  they  join  their  Seneca  brethren  on  lands 
which  may  be  found  for  them  in  New  York.  If  the  latter 
course  is  taken,  will  they  take  with  them  the  remains  of 
Chief  Cornplanter  and  other  Indian  leaders  prominent  in 
Pennsylvania  history?  A  majority  of  the  Cornplanters,  it 
should  be  noted,  desire  to  find  a  home  in  the  Keystone 
State. 

An  increasing  number  of  prominent  persons  are  taking  an 
interest  in  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  Historically,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  would  lose  much  and  New  York  would  be  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  should  the  Cornplanters  move  to  the  Empire  State. 
Economically,  it  would  undoubtedly  lose  a  potential  and  as 
yet  undeveloped  tourist  attraction  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Were  the  Indians  provided  with  suitable  land  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  within  reach  of  centers  of  population  and  with  im¬ 
proved  roads,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  numbers  of  them 
who  have  deserted  the  present  run-down  “reservation” 
would  return.  Given  an  opportunity,  the  Cornplanters 
should  be  able  to  redevelop  tribal  arts  and  handicrafts  and 
revive  their  picturesque  ceremonials.  These  would  be  of 
tremendous  interest  to  the  tourist  and  furnish  an  attraction 
which  could  be  advertised  widely  without  unduly  exploiting 
the  Indians,  and  provide  them  with  economic  opportunities 
and  consequent  social  advantages  which  have  long  been 
denied. 

Cornplanter  Committee 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical  Societies  de¬ 
cided  recently  that  this  peculiar  problem  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  was  of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  careful 
attention.  Accordingly,  a  statewide  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  the  situation,  arouse  public  interest,  and 
make  positive  recommendations  wherever  and  whenever 
necessary.  Mr.  M.  H.  Deardorff,  prominent  Warren  banker 
and  historian,  in  close  touch  with  the  problem  locally,  is  act¬ 
ing  as  chairman.  Other  members  include  Dr.  John  W. 
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Oliver,  Pittsburgh;  Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  Altoona;  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Hunter,  Tidioute;  Mr.  Robert  Bates,  Meadville;  Mr. 
John  A.  Siggins,  Warren;  Mr.  Franklin  F.  Holbrook,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  and  Mr.  J.  Elmer  Reed,  Erie.  Mr.  Ross  Pier  Wright 
of  Erie,  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commis¬ 
sion  and  president  of  the  Federation,  together  with  Mr. 
Sylvester  K.  Stevens,  Federation  secretary  and  Commis¬ 
sion  historian,  are  acting  as  ex  officio  members  and  advisers 
of  the  committee.  It  is  expected,  confidently,  that  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  will  be  found  and  that  it  will  protect 
the  interests  of  Pennsylvania. 


RECENT  COMMISSION  ACTIVITIES 

Progress  in  the  development  of  the  several  Commission- 
administered  historic  properties  is  reported  by  the  Super¬ 
visor  of  Properties,  Donald  A.  Cadzow.  The  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  improvement  of  Pennsbury  Manor  are  de¬ 
tailed  elsewhere,  and  it  only  remains  to  emphasize  here  that 
the  work  of  making  this  “Pennsylvania  Williamsburg”  fully 
available  for  public  inspection  is  going  forward  at  a  steady 
pace.  Personnel  to  administer  the  property  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  and  grading  and  landscaping  were  up  to  schedule  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  months.  Winter  weather  means  that  much  of 
the  remaining  work  will  be  delayed  until  spring. 

Old  Economy 

At  Old  Economy,  Ambridge,  a  remarkable  transformation 
will  be  evident  by  the  time  the  property  is  fully  open  publicly. 
The  WPA  Museum  Extension  project,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Margaret  Lindsay,  has  nearly  completed  the  task  of  re¬ 
storing  the  thousands  of  Economite  relics  which  were  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  various  buildings  now  owned  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  These  include  not  merely  remarkable  pieces  of 
furniture  but  hundreds  of  utensils,  implements,  and  similar 
items  which  were  a  part  of  the  life  of  Economy  in  the  days  of 
its  glory.  A  tremendous  mass  of  documentary  material  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  history  and  operations  of  the  Harmony  Society 
has  also  been  discovered  and  new  items  are  brought  to  light 
almost  daily.  All  of  this  is  in  process  of  sorting,  filing,  and 
inventorying.  Much  of  it  will  be  of  interest  to  historians  as 
previously  unknown  and  unutilized.  For  example,  docu¬ 
ments  bearing  upon  the  Economite  ownership  of  valuable  oil 
lands  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  has  been  brought  to 
light  which  furnish  new  information  on  the  history  of  the 
petroleum  industry  in  its  early  days.  The  relics  will  be 
utilized  in  arranging  exhibits  illustrating  nineteenth  century 
industrial  and  other  practices.  Eventually,  the  buildings  at 
Old  Economy  will  become  a  museum  reflecting  the  economic 
and  social  life  and  conditions  of  that  time.  As  such  they  will 
possess  great  educational  as  well  as  sentimental  values. 

Boone  Homestead 

At  the  Boone  Homestead,  in  Berks  County,  the  NYA  is 
making  progress  in  restoring  typical  frontier  cabins  and 
developing  the  property  as  a  great  youth  center.  The  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  is  securing  an  increased  amount  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  consequent  public  interest  in  the  project  as  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  recent  visit  of  a  large  group  of  local  historians 
on  tour  with  the  Northampton  County  Historical  Society. 
The  selection  of  Mr.  G.  Edwin  Brumbaugh,  former  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  as  architect  for  the 
restoration,  has  attracted  favorable  comment  and  led  to  full 
confidence  that  all  work  at  the  Homestead  will  be  archi¬ 
tecturally  and  historically  authentic. 


Fort  Augusta 

Fort  Augusta  Mansion,  at  Sunbury,  has  been  renovated 
and  placed  in  first  class  condition  to  house  the  museum  and 
historical  documents  and  papers  which  are  accumulating 
there  in  increased  numbers.  While  the  building  itself  is  not 
possessed  of  any  outstanding  historical  interest,  it  will  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  important  depositories  in  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  front  lawn  of  the  property  is  now  equipped 
with  a  scale  model  of  the  original  Fort  Augusta,  adding  to 
the  historical  and  educational  interest  which  it  possesses.  All 
of  this  improvement  has  been  accomplished  without  expense 
to  the  State  and  was  made  possible  by  the  public  spirit  and 
historical  appreciation  possessed  by  local  business  men  who 
raised  the  funds  to  sponsor  the  WPA  projects  necessary  to 
do  the  work.  Dedication  ceremonies  are  planned  for  a  spring 
date. 

Niagara  Restoration 

The  Niagara  Technical  Advisory  Committee  met  at  Erie, 
December  5,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Howard  Cha- 
pelle.  In  the  meantime,  every  possible  source  of  information 
which  might  shed  light  upon  the  Niagara  restoration  had 
been  located  and  the  larger  portion  examined  by  either  the 
Commission  historian,  Mr.  S.  K.  Stevens,  or  others.  This 
material  has  been  made  available  to  the  committee  and  at  the 
December  meeting  plans  for  the  restoration  were  submitted 
and  discussed  from  every  angle.  As  a  result,  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  submit  plans  to  the  Works  Projects  Administration 
at  Harrisburg  and  Washington,  and  the  work  of  restoration 
will  be  under  way  within  a  short  time.  Recent  meetings  of 
statewide  patriotic  organizations  have  endorsed  the  project 
with  enthusiasm.  Local  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Wolverine,  first  iron  vessel  of  the  American  Navy  and  for  a 
generation  the  naval  representative  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  is  gathering  momentum.  It  is  hoped  that 
private  initiative  will  make  this  restoration  possible,  and 
that  the  two  historic  naval  vessels,  within  another  year,  may 
rest  side  by  side  in  the  port  of  Erie. 

Interest  in  Properties  Evident 

Representatives  of  the  Commission  have  been  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  increasing  number  of  persons  who  have  visited 
the  several  properties  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1939,  despite  the  fact  that  several  of  them  were  not  officially 
open  to  the  public.  Dedications  at  Pennsbury  Manor,  Old 
Economy,  and  Fort  Augusta  will  not  be  possible  before  spring 
or  summer,  and  work  even  then  may  not  be  completed  in  all 
cases.  Newspaper  publicity,  the  showing  before  numerous 
groups  by  the  Commission  anthropologist  and  historian  of 
the  film  providing  a  pictorial  record  of  the  several  properties, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  bulletin  Conserving  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Historic  Past,  have  resulted  in  informing  thousands 
of  Pennsylvanians  of  the  existence  of  the  several  State 
shrines.  This  early  display  of  interest,  it  is  felt  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  justifies  fully  the  contention  that  these  properties 
are  economic  assets  of  the  Commonwealth  and  well  worth 
every  penny  of  public  funds  expended  in  their  development. 

Commission  Services  Increase 

The  Commission  has  maintained  during  the  past  few 
months  its  increasingly  important  function  as  a  service 
agency  to  the  historical  and  archaeological  organizations  of 
the  State.  The  historian,  Mr.  Stevens,  was  active  in  planning 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Association  meeting  held 
October  27-28,  at  Bethlehem.  He  has  been  successful  also  in 
carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
(Continued  on  page  31,  column  2) 
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School  Employes ’  Retirement  Board 


DISABILITY  RETIREMENT 

Eligibility 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  disability  retirement 
allowance  a  member  must  be  credited  in  the  Retirement 
System  with  at  least  ten  years  of  service  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  School  System,  must  be  physically  or  mentally  inca¬ 
pacitated  for  the  performance  of  school  service,  and  must 
be  under  sixty-two  years  of  age.  A  member  sixty-two  years 
of  age  or  older  who  applies  for  a  retirement  allowance,  must 
apply  for  a  superannuation  allowance  even  though  the  retire¬ 
ment  is  caused  by  disability. 

An  employe  whose  annuity  rights  are  restored  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  legal  provisions  following  an  absence  of  five  years 
or  more  shall  be  in  school  service  at  least  three  additional 
years  before  he  or  she  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  disability 
retirement  allowance. 

When  applying  for  a  disability  allowance  the  member,  or 
some  one  acting  in  his  or  her  behalf,  is  required  to  present  a 
statement  by  the  school  medical  inspector  certifying  that 
the  applicant  is  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  for 
school  service  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  have  the  superintendent  of  schools  approve  the 
application.  The  blank  forms  used  for  both  the  medical 
inspector’s  report  and  the  application  for  disability  retire¬ 
ment  are  furnished  by  the  Retirement  Board  upon  request. 
Any  one  retired  for  disability  is  required  to  undergo  a  med¬ 
ical  examination  once  each  year  until  the  age  of  sixty-two 
after  which  the  disability  retirement  allowance  becomes 
permanent.  Should  a  disability  beneficiary  recover  and  re¬ 
enter  school  service  he  or  she  will  contribute  to  the  Retire¬ 
ment  Fund  at  the  same  age  rate  as  before  disability  retire¬ 
ment.  A  member  makes  no  contributions  to  the  retirement 
fund  during  the  time  he  or  she  is  receiving  a  disability  re¬ 
tirement  allowance. 

During  the  time  a  member  receives  a  disability  retirement 
allowance  the  Employes’  Annuity  part  of  the  retirement 
allowance  is  charged  against  the  member’s  accumulated  de¬ 
ductions.  When  a  disability  beneficiary  returns  to  school 
service  his  or  her  accumulated  deductions  have  therefore 
been  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  Employe’s  Annuity 
part  of  the  disability  retirement  allowance.  Since  the  State 
Annuity  part  of  the  disability  retirement  allowance  forms  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  allowance,  it  follows  that  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  accumulated  deductions  are  not  greatly  affected  by 
disability  retirement. 

Maximum  Disability  Allowance 

A  maximum  disability  retirement  allowance  shall  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  equal  one-ninetieth  of  the  average  annual  salary  for 
the  last  ten  years  of  school  service  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  years  of  such  service.  However,  it  shall  not  be  less  than 
thirty  per  cent  of  said  salary  unless  that  amount  exceeds 
eight-ninths  of  the  maximum  superannuation  retirement 
allowance  at  age  sixty-two.  In  the  latter  event,  such  allow¬ 
ance  shall  equal  eight-ninths  of  the  maximum  superannuation 
allowance  at  age  sixty-two. 

If  a  person  elects  to  receive  the  maximum  disability  retire¬ 
ment  allowance,  all  payments  cease  at  his  or  her  death. 

Optional  Disability  Allowance 

An  amendment  to  the  Retirement  Act  provides  for  an 
option  which  the  prospective  disability  annuitant  may  elect 
at  or  before  the  time  of  retirement. 


A  member  of  the  Retirement  System  who  applies  for  a 
disability  retirement  allowance  may  under  this  option  elect 
to  take  a  reduced  disability  retirement  allowance  with  the 
understanding  that  in  case  of  death  before  the  disability  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  payments  equal  the  accumulated  salary 
deductions  the  balance  will  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  or  the 
estate  of  such  member. 

The  reduced  allowance  under  this  option  will  depend  upon 
the  age,  sex,  and  accumulated  deductions  of  the  member,  but 
in  no  case  will  the  reduced  allowance  be  less  than  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  maximum  disability  retirement  allow¬ 
ance  which  the  member  would  receive  had  the  option  not 
been  elected. 

Any  member  applying  for  a  disability  retirement  allow¬ 
ance,  who  is  interested  in  this  option,  should  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  Employes’  Retirement  Board  for 
information  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  reduced  allow¬ 
ance  that  will  be  paid  under  the  option. 


Thirty-one  Teachers  Retire 

Thirty-one  members  of  the  Retirement  System  were 
granted  allowances  by  the  School  Employes’  Retirement 
Board  at  its  meeting  held  in  February.  These  school  em¬ 
ployes  had  rendered  service  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  as  follows: 


Name 

District 

Y ears  oj 
Service 

1. 

A.  Laura  Holmes 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny 

47.6 

2. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Kerr  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny 

44  y2 

3. 

Clara  Mills 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny 

14.1 

4. 

J.  Walter  Ross 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny 

23.8 

5. 

S.  Blanche  Walker 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny 

32.9 

6. 

Ora  L.  Weed 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny 

42.5 

7. 

William  F.  Baird 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny 

28.4 

8. 

Joseph  Walker 

Ambridge  Boro,  Beaver 

12V2 

9. 

Elizabeth  M.  Gring 

Reading,  Berks 

38.2 

10. 

E.  Caroline  Schatz 

Reading,  Berks 

46.5 

11. 

A.  Sophy  Dorris 

Erie  City,  Erie 

28.1 

12. 

Teresa  C.  Battle 

Scranton,  Lackawanna 

44.3 

13. 

Bridget  J.  Judge 

Scranton,  Lackawanna 

46.4 

14. 

Mary  Shea 

Scranton,  Lackawanna 

47.6 

15. 

Della  H.  Snyder 

Scranton,  Lackawanna 

28.9 

16. 

Mary  Elise  Johnson 

Lancaster  City,  Lancaster  13 

17. 

Ella  M.  O’Malley 

Avoca  Boro,  Luzerne 

47 

18. 

Lottie  B.  Ambler 

Philadelphia 

51.4 

19. 

Eugene  Anders 

Philadelphia 

27 

20. 

Rose  B.  Callaghan 

Philadelphia 

33.5 

21. 

Edith  C.  L.  Gant 

Philadelphia 

40.8 

22. 

Julia  C.  Heiss 

Philadelphia 

23.5 

23. 

Rebecca  Hickman 

Philadelphia 

38.7 

24. 

Effie  E.  Hope 

Philadelphia 

40.4 

25. 

B.  Grace  Lawrence 

Philadelphia 

41.6 

26. 

Margaret  McCullen 

Philadelphia 

36.6 

27. 

Adelaide  M.  Miller 

Philadelphia 

46.3 

28. 

Lidie  Mitchell 

Philadelphia 

34.9 

29. 

Charles  C.  Shoch 

Philadelphia 

11-5/12 

30. 

Isabelle  B.  Winslow  Philadelphia 

42.4 

31. 

Fannie  K.  Wardell 

Philadelphia 

37 
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School  Employes9  Retirement  Board — Concluded 


YOUR  ATTENTION  PLEASE! 

Editor’s  Note — The  reader  will  confer  a  great  favor 
by  carefully  checking  the  list  of  names  listed  in  the 
article  following,  and  sending  any  information  he 
may  have  regarding  the  present  address  of  any  of 
these  individuals,  or  of  their  beneficiaries,  directly 
to  Doctor  H.  H.  Baish,  Secretary,  School  Employes’ 
Retirement  Board,  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Harrisburg. 


INFORMATION  NEEDED 
REGARDING  ADDRESSES 

Various  persons  have  to  their  credit  in  the  Retirement 
Fund  contributions  that  have  ceased  to  accumulate  interest. 
The  present  addresses  of  a  number  of  these  persons  are  not 
recorded  in  the  Retirement  Board  offices. 

If  a  person  who  separates  from  school  service  does  not  re¬ 
turn  to  such  service,  contributions  that  remain  in  the  Retire¬ 
ment  Fund  accumulate  interest  for  a  period  of  five  years  only. 

After  a  person  past  fifty-nine  years  of  age  has  been  sep¬ 
arated  from  school  service  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  more 
there  seems  to  be  little  advantage,  if  any,  in  having  money 
in  the  Retirement  Fund  where  legal  limitations  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  interest.  Such  contributions  are  returned, 
upon  request,  to  the  person  entitled  to  receive  them. 

Any  reader  of  this  column  who  knows  the  address  of  any 
former  employe  whose  name  is  included  in  the  following 
list,  or  the  beneficiary  or  nearest  relative  of  such  former 
employe,  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  person  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  contributions  by  notifying  the  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Public  School  Employes’  Retirement  Board, 
Harrisburg: 


Year  of  last 

Name 

District 

County 

Employment  Position 

Adams,  J.  Paul 

Lower 

Towamensing 

Carbon 

1928-29 

Teacher 

Arocco,  Anthony 

Phila. -Florence 

Philadelphia 

1919-20 

Janitor 

Balderston,  Laura 

Oxford 

Chester 

1924-25 

Teacher 

Beegle,  Helen  B. 

Phila. - 
Girls  Trades 

Philadelphia 

1919-20 

Teacher 

Bender,  Elbina  L. 

Lewisburg 

Union 

1919-20 

Asst.  Prin. 

Best,  Richard 

Pittsburgh 

Allegheny 

1920-21 

Attendance 

Officer 

Teacher 

Blake,  John  K. 

Windber 

Somerset 

1919-20 

Borland,  Harry 

Penn  Twp. 

Westmoreland 

1922-23 

Teacher 

Bowman,  Ed.  C. 

Bradford  Twp. 

Clearfield 

1925-26 

Teacher 

Braze,  Bernard 

Phila.-Girls  High 

Philadelphia 

1921-22 

Janitor 

Brennan,  Rose  A. 

Phila. - 

Frankford  High 

Philadelphia 

1919-20 

Janitress 

Briggs,  E.  S.  Dr. 

Warren 

Warren 

1933-34 

Brooks,  Thomas  C. 

Canton  Twp. 

Washington 

1931-32 

Janitor 

Carr,  George  R. 

Etna 

Allegheny 

1922-23 

Teacher 

Cavemero,  John 

Newport  Twp. 

Luzerne 

1930-31 

Janitor 

Copp,  Della  Z. 

Pittsburgh- 

Minersville 

Allegheny 

1919-20 

Teacher 

Crissey,  Frank 

Croyle 

Cambria 

1926-27 

Janitor 

Davidson,  Mary  E. 

Spring  City 

Chester 

1921-22 

Teacher 

Davitt,  Michael 

Plains  Twp. 

Luzerne 

1926-27 

Teacher 

Eldredge,  Nelson 

Phi  la.  - 

Steele  Annex 

Philadelphia 

1920-21 

Janitor 

Fite,  Mary 

Phila. -Childs 

Philadelphia 

1921-22 

Teacher 

Foltz,  F.  Mada 

Stoneboro 

Mercer 

1928-29 

Teacher 

Gallager,  Anna  C. 

Phila. -Benson 

Philadelphia 

1919-20 

Teaqher 

Gapen,  James 

Monongahela  Twp.  Greene 

1928-29 

Janitor 

Gilbert,  Loring  N. 

Bloomsburg 

Columbia 

1919-20 

Teacher 

Gill,  James  E. 

Shirley  Twp. 

Huntingdon 

1928-29 

Teacher 

Good,  Wm.  A. 

Wright  Twp. 

Luzerne 

1932-33 

Teacher 

Green,  Claude  R. 

Pittsburgh- 
Comp.  Ed. 

Allegheny 

1920-21 

Attendance 

Officer 

Hanft,  Conrad  J. 

Southampton  Twp.  Somerset 

1929-30 

Teacher 

Hannan,  James 

Phila. -Gtn.  High 

Philadelphia 

1920 

Janitor 

Hart,  Elizabeth 

Phila. -Harrity 

Philadelphia 

1926-27 

Teacher 

Heath,  Frances  A. 

Pittsburgh- 
Fifth  Ave. 

Allegheny 

1919-20 

Teacher 

Hill,  Ena  J. 

Bloomsburg  S.T.C. 

Columbia 

1926-27 

Teacher 

Hoffman, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Washington  Twp. 

Dauphin 

1932-33 

Teacher 

Name 

District 

County 

Year  of  last 

Employment  Position 

Hoover,  Henry 

Ph  i  la . -Hopkinson 

Philadelphia 

1919-20 

Engineer 

Kauffman,  Milton 

Phila. -Mann 

Philadelphia 

1924-25 

Janitor 

Kennedy,  J.  L. 

Sugar  Grove  Twp. 

Warren 

1925-26 

Teacher 

Leutz,  John  C. 

Phila. -Chandler 

Philadelphia 

1919-20 

Janitor 

MacPherran,  May 

Pittsburgh- 

Allegheny 

1922-23 

Teacher 

McClay,  W.  G. 

Bennett 

East  Franklin  Twp.  Armstrong 

1922-23 

Teacher 

Mundy,  Gertrude 

Plains  Twp. 

Luzerne 

1922-23 

Teacher 

McKee,  Jurdie  E. 

Waynesburg 

Greene 

1932-33 

Teacher 

McWilliams,  W.  Roy  Hopewell  Twp. 

York 

1932-33 

Teacher 

Maguire,  William  A. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1927-28 

Tax 

Mallon,  Margaret 

Phila.- 

Philadelphia 

1923-24 

Collector 

Janitress 

Malone,  Mrs.  Alma 

Central  High 
Hampton  Twp. 

Allegheny 

1919-20 

Teacher 

Mangus,  James 

Croyle 

Cambria 

1926-27 

Janitor 

Martin,  W.  R.  Dr. 

Canton  Twp. 

Washington 

1931-32 

Medical  Insp. 

Miller,  Harry  D. 

Pittsburgh- 

Allegheny 

1925-26 

Janitor 

Miller,  John 

Manchester 

Phila.- 

Philadelphia 

1920-21 

Janitor 

Musser,  Sarah 

Hallowell 
Cambria  Twp. 

Cambria 

1925-26 

Teacher 

Neel,  Harry 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1919-20 

Watchman 

Nelli,  Joseph  G. 

S.  Phila. 

Philadelphia 

1921-22 

Janitor 

Neumann,  Anna 

Boys  High 
Phila.- 

Philadelphia 

1923-24 

Janitress 

O'Roke,  Emma 

Northeast  High 
Pleasantville 

Bedford 

1929-30 

Teacher 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Nettie 

Parks  Twp. 

Armstrong 

1929-30 

Teacher 

Paskill,  Amanda  E. 

W.  Phila.  Girls 

Philadelphia 

1921-22 

Janitress 

Payne,  M  Viva 

Litchfield  Twp. 

Bradford 

1919-20 

Teacher 

Queen,  C.  L. 

Pine  Twp. 

Armstrong 

1921-22 

Teacher 

Reifsnyder, 

Northampton  Twp.  Bucks 

1925-26 

Principal 

Milton  E. 

Riegel,  Mary  E. 

Reading 

Berks 

1923-24 

Teacher 

Ritchie,  Edna 

West  Nottingham 

Chester 

1924-25 

Teacher 

Robinson,  Mary  M. 

Mercer 

Mercer 

1924-25 

Nurse 

Shrenk,  Emma 

New  Garden 

Chester 

1923-24 

Teacher 

Sies,  Mrs. 

California  S.T.C. 

Washington 

1932-33 

Teacher 

Alice  Corbin 

Thompson,  Samuel 

Hempfield 

Mercer 

1927-28 

Teacher 

Smith,  Charles  K. 

Harrisburg  City 

Dauphin 

1924-25 

Janitor 

String,  William  P. 

Phila, -Rutledge 

Philadelphia 

1919-20 

Teacher 

Swoffer,  John  E. 

Norristown 

Montgomery 

1926-27 

Troynocki,  Paul 

Dupont  Boro 

Luzerne 

1933-34 

Janitor 

VanDyke, 

Phila. -Kearney 

Philadelphia 

1923-24 

Teacher 

Josephine  M. 

Vanhorn,  Lulu 

New  Columbus 

Luzerne 

1933-34 

Teacher 

Vellom.  Rosalette 

Center  Twp. 

Beaver 

1921-22 

Teacher 

Wallace,  Margerite 

North  Moreland 

Wyoming 

1928-29 

Teacher 

Wenel,  Mrs. 

Twp. 

Montrose 

Susquehanna 

1929-30 

Teacher 

Bessie  C. 

Williams,  Matilda 

Cheyney 

Delaware 

1922-23 

Cook 

Wilson,  Dorothy 

Training  School 
Darby  Twp. 

Delaware 

1928-29 

Teacher 

Wolford,  Wm.  S. 

Upper 

Montgomery 

1933-34 

Teacher 

Wonders,  David 

Salford  Twp. 
Croyle  Twp. 

Cambria 

1933-34 

Janitor 

Wright,  E.  E. 

Hop  Bottom 

Susquehanna 

1926-27 

Janitor 

Wright,  Mrs.  Emily 

North 

Wyoming 

1928-29 

Teacher 

Yaniga,  Joseph 

Moreland  Twp. 
Georges  Twp. 

Fayette 

1932-33 

Janitor 

Withdrawal  of  Contributions  and 
Return  to  Service 

Section  12  of  the  Retirement  Act  provides  that  an  em¬ 
ploye  who  separates  from  school  service  may  withdraw  all 
contributions  plus  interest  or  receive  an  annuity  which  is 
the  actuarial  equivalent  of  such  contributions  and  interest. 
Thereupon  membership  in  the  Retirement  Association  ceases. 

An  employe  who  returns  to  service  within  five  years  may 
restore  to  the  fund  promptly  the  entire  amount  withdrawn 
and  thus  restore  forfeited  annuity  rights. 

Should  a  contributor  die  before  retirement  his  or  her  con¬ 
tributions  plus  interest  shall  be  paid  to  a  legally  designated 
beneficiary  or  to  his  or  her  estate. 

The  Law  provides  further  that  if  an  employe  separates 
from  service,  leaves  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of  his  or  her 
accumulated  deductions  in  the  Retirement  Fund,  returns  to 
service  before  age  fifty -nine  years,  restores  all  withdrawn 
amounts  promptly,  serves  a  total  of  at  least  twenty  years, 
and  is  in  service  after  age  sixty-two  years,  he  or  she  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  retirement  allowance. 

( Continued  on  page  32,  column  1 ) 
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That  Reminds  Me — 


It  Occurs  to  Me  .  .  . 

Regarding  “Pedestrian  Protection”— the  American  Automo¬ 
bile  Association  has  recently  published  a  96-page  book,  so 
entitled,  which  is  intended  for  school  use  as  well  as  general 
reading.  This  bulletin  can  be  secured  through  local  AAA 
branches,  or  from  Association  headquarters  at  Seventeenth 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  price  is  50  cents  per  copy. 

Concerning  Conservation  Education — a  limited  number  of 
reprints  of  “Conservation  Education  in  the  Schools:  A  Report 
of  School  Activities  and  Suggestions  as  to  Programs,”  which 
appeared  in  the  November  issue  of  Nature,  is  available  upon 
request.  A  three-cent  stamp  should  accompany  orders,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  American  Nature  Association,  1214 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Eighteen  Courses  in  Public  Health  Education— will  be  offered 
by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  during  the  summer  session  of  1940,  July  1  to 
August  21. 

A  Thirty-Page  Bibliography  of  Supplementary  Material — 

in  the  field  of  railway  literature  classified  for  primary  grades, 
intermediate  grades,  and  secondary  schools,  can  be  secured 
gratis  by  addressing,  The  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Fifth  Season  of  the  Audubon  Nature  Camp —  for  adult 
leaders  will  be  held  at  Muscongus  Bay,  Maine,  from  June  14 
to  June  29.  Those  interested  should  address  Camp  Registration 
Department,  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  1006 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Information  and  Material  on  The  Days  We  Celebrate — is 
generously  provided  in  a  new  four-volume  series  entitled 
“The  Days  We  Celebrate,”  just  released  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Com¬ 
pany,  449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  Department  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  N.E.A. — is 

making  a  study  of  the  influence  of  junior  high  school  or¬ 
ganization  and  curriculum  on  attitudes  of  pupils  toward  further 
education  and  civic  duty  and  on  emotional  adjustment.  A  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  schools  is  included  in  the  first  unit  of  the  study. 
Professor  Harold  S.  Tuttle,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  has  been  named  coordinator. 

“A  Selected  List  of  Ten-Cent  Books”— published  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Childhood  Education,  an  annotated  guide  to  ten- 
cent  books  of  recognized  worth.  1939  edition.  16  pages,  price 
15  cents.  Order  from  the  Association  for  Childhood  Education, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Teachers  of  Physics — are  always  interested  in  directing  the 
attention  of  students  to  the  progress  being  made  in  this  science. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  stubborn  battles  now  going  on 
is  that  in  connection  with  analyzing  matter.  One  recent 
achievement  in  this  field  is  particularly  significant  and  note¬ 
worthy. 

To  Dr.  Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence,  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  awarded  the  1939  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics,  for  his 
invention  of  the  atom-smasher,  the  Cyclotron.  All  matter  is 
composed  of  elements,  all  elements  are  composed  of  atoms,  and 
all  atoms  consist  irregularly  of  certain  numbers  of  protons,  neu¬ 
trons,  and  electrons.  The  invention  of  Doctor  Lawrence  smashes 
the  atom  into  its  three  constituent  parts. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  character  of  elements  depends 
upon  the  structure  of  protons,  neutrons,  and  electrons  in  their 
respective  atomic  units,  and  that  the  smashing  of  the  atom 
destroys  this  structure  and  changes  the  element  itself.  If  by 
proper  controls  the  protons,  neutrons,  and  electrons  of  a  given 
element  can  be  properly  reconstructed,  it  follows  that  from 
these  structural  parts  of  one  element,  another  element  may  be 
constructed.  The  dream  of  the  ancient  alchemist  may  yet  come 
true. 


Do  You  Know  That  .  .  . 

Perfect  Attendance  Awards — will  be  discontinued  at  the 
close  of  the  current  school  year. 


A  Short  Course  for  Town  and  Country  Pastors —  will  be  held 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  June  17-21,  inclusive. 


The  Pennsylvania  Water  Works  Operators  Association — 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
June  24-26,  inclusive. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Boroughs — will  hold 
a  conference  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  June  24-26, 
inclusive. 


The  Pennsylvania  Sewage  Works  Association—  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  June 
26-28,  inclusive. 


The  Firemen’s  Training  School— will  be  held  at  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  August  26-30,  inclusive. 


American  Education  Week — will  be  observed  jointly  by 
the  schools  of  the  United  States,  Sunday,  November  10,  to 
Saturday,  November  16,  inclusive,  stressing  the  theme  “Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  Common  Defense”;  and  for  the  first  time  the 
Canadian  Teachers’  Federation  will  join  in  the  observance 
in  the  United  States  through  an  international  radio  hook-up 
and  joint  programs  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


The  American  Association  for  Applied  Psychology — will  hold 
a  conference  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  September 
2-4,  inclusive. 


The  American  Psychological  Association — will  meet  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  September  4-7,  inclusive. 


The  Next  Pre-Professional  Examinations —  given  May  27,  28, 
and  29,  will  offer  thirty-nine  subjects.  The  last  series  pre¬ 
sented  this  year  are  scheduled  for  July  31,  and  August  1 
and  2. 


The  20th  Annual  Industrial  Conference — sponsored  by  the 
School  of  Engineering  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  will 
hold  its  sessions  on  the  campus  of  Penn  State,  May  15-17,  in¬ 
clusive. 


The  State  Farm  Products  Show  Commission — has  announced 
that  the  1941  State  Farm  Show  will  be  held  at  Harrisburg, 
January  20-25,  inclusive. 


World  Goodwill  Day — will  be  observed  May  18. 


The  World’s  Fair —  at  New  York  City  will  open  for  a  second 
season  on  May  11. 


The  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition — at  San  Francisco, 
California,  will  be  open  for  a  second  season  from  May  25  to 
September  29. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Association  for  Adult  Education — 

will  hold  its  annual  conference  at  Altoona,  October  4  and  5. 
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Have  You  Any  Questions  ? 


Question:  Is  the  local  official  authorized  to  issue  employ¬ 
ment  certificates  required  also  to  issue  age  cer¬ 
tificates  to  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
when  they  are  seeking  employment? 

H.  M.  L. 

Answer:  The  Child  Labor  Laws  deal  exclusively  with 
minors.  Nothing  seems  to  appear  in  the  law  which 
would  compel  the  local  issuing  official  to  issue  cer¬ 
tificates  to  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
nor  does  anything  seem  to  appear  in  the  law  which 
would  prohibit  the  issuance  of  age  certificates  to 
such  persons.  It  would  be  purely  a  matter  for  local 
school  officials  to  decide.  If  evidence  is  required 
from  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  then  prospective  employes 
should  consult  the  Bureau  directly  where  a  trans¬ 
cript  of  the  birth  certificate  may  be  obtained  for 
a  fee  of  one  dollar. 


Question :  Is  it  true  that  a  board  of  school  directors  must 
employ  a  temporary  professional  teacher  if  he 
has  been  given  a  satisfactory  rating  during  the 
last  four  months  of  his  second  year? 

T.  E.  B. 

Answer:  A  temporary  professional  employe  who  is 
rated  satisfactory  during  the  last  four  months  of 
the  probationary  period  becomes  a  permanent  pro¬ 
fessional  employe  and  has  thereby  acquired  the 
status  of  tenure. 


Question:  What  is  the  basis  for  classifying  individuals 
as  to  their  mental  ability,  such  as  morons, 
imbeciles,  normal  individuals,  and  geniuses? 

W.  M.  D. 

Answer:  The  generally  accepted  classification  is  com¬ 
prised  of  nine  groups,  into  which  individuals  are 
classed  in  accordance  with  their  respective  intelli¬ 
gence  quotients.  These  groups,  ranging  from  idiot 
to  genius,  are  determined  by  ranges  of  Binet  intelli¬ 
gence  quotients  as  follows:  Idiots,  0-19,  inclusive; 
Imbeciles,  20-39;  Morons,  40-69;  Border-Line  Cases, 
70-79;  Dull-Normal,  80-89;  Normal,  90-109;  Bright, 
110-129;  Superior,  130-139;  and  Genius,  140  and 
above. 

This  will  be  more  meaningful  if  it  is  understood 
that  idiots  would  have  mental  ages  ranging  up  to 
three  years;  imbeciles,  three  to  seven  or  eight 
years;  and  morons,  seven  or  eight  years  to  approxi¬ 
mately  eleven  years.  Normally,  the  inherent  abil- 
ity-to-learn  (intelligence)  is  assumed  to  have 
reached  its  maturity  by  the  time  the  average  in¬ 
dividual  has  lived  fourteen  to  sixteen  years. 

Usually,  the  mental  age  of  a  child  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  directly  from  intelligence-test  results,  or  by 
multiplying  his  chronological  age  by  the  intelligence 
quotient  attained,  but  using  no  chronological  age 
above  fourteen,  sixteen,  or  eighteen  years,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  test  used. 

Educational  practice,  however,  tends  more  and 
more  each  year  toward  making  some  distinction 
on  a  qualitative  basis  as  well  as  on  the  cruder 
quantitative  basis. 


Question:  May  Vacation  Employment  Certificates  be 
issued  to  minors  in  order  to  permit  them  to  work 
in  bowling  alleys  and  pool  rooms,  outside  of 
school  hours? 

N.  M. 

Answer:  Rule  M-33  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  Child  Labor  Laws  states:  “That  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  any 
pool  room  or  bowling  alley  is  prohibited.” 


Erratum 

Question:  Since  when  does  gravity  increase  as  one  ap¬ 
proaches  the  center  of  the  earth  (“It  Occurs  To 
Me,”  in  “Public  Education,”  April,  1940)? 

F.  A.  M. 

Answer:  You  are  right.  “It  Occurs  To  Me”  stands  cor¬ 
rected.  It  should  have  been  worded,  “Owing  to 
the  increase  in  atmospheric  pressure  at  lower 
levels  due  to  the  force  of  gravity — .” 


Recent  Commission  Activities 

(Continued  from  page  27,  column  2) 

of  Historical  Societies,  of  which  he  is  the  secretary.  Several 
historical  societies  have  been  visited  and  assistance  has  been 
given  societies  in  Centre  and  McKean  counties  in  promoting 
reorganization  and  increased  usefulness.  In  Tioga  County, 
contacts  have  been  established  locally  which  promise  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  Tioga  County  Society,  which  will  be  a  revival 
of  an  older  organization  chartered  in  1904,  but  long  since  in¬ 
active.  The  committee  considering  ways  and  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  Pennsylvania  canal  history  and  folklore  met  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  December  1.  It  has  perfected  plans  and  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  promise  to  produce  constructive  results. 

The  Commission  anthropologist,  Donald  A.  Cadzow,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Society  for  Pennsylvania  Archaeology,  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  planning  the  program  and  directing  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society  held  November  3  and  4,  in  Somerset  and 
Pittsburgh.  The  meetings  inspected  archaeological  projects 
in  western  Pennsylvania  and  heard  papers  upon  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  American  archaeological  research  presented  by 
several  distinguished  speakers.  Dr.  Frank  H.  Roberts,  Jr., 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington  was  an  honored 
guest  and  speaker.  A  new  interest  in  Pennsylvania  archae¬ 
ology  was  reported  upon  by  all  who  attended  the  meeting, 
and  much  of  it  has  been  influenced  by  the  aid  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  able  to  extend  to  the  archaeological  program  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  demand  for  information  on  Pennsylvania  history  and 
archaeology  shows  no  abatement,  and  several  thousand  Com¬ 
mission  publications  have  been  distributed  during  the  past 
months.  Most  notable  among  them,  perhaps  was  the  Guide 
to  Depositories  of  Manuscript  Collections  in  Pennsylvania, 
prepared  by  the  Historical  Records  Survey  and  printed  by 
the  Commission.  The  letters  of  enthusiastic  appreciation 
which  have  come  to  the  Commission  from  notable  librarians 
and  historians  throughout  the  country  testify  to  the  service 
rendered  historically  by  the  publication. 
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They  Say 


Confucius  Said  Also 

“Is  there  one  word  which  may  serve  as  a  rule  of  practice 
for  all  one’s  life?  The  master  said,  Is  not  reciprocity  such  a 
word?  What  you  do  not  want  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do 
to  others.” 

— Confucius,  Analects,  Book  V 


Truth 

“Truth  is  tough.  It  will  not  break,  like  a  bubble,  at  a  touch; 
nay,  you  may  kick  it  about  all  day,  like  a  football,  and  it  will 
be  round  and  full  at  evening.” 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


The  Objectives  of  Self-Realization 
“And,  if  we  think  of  it,  what  does  civilization  itself  rest 
upon  .  .  .  but  rich,  luxuriant,  varied  personalism?  To 
that  all  bends;  and  it  is  because  toward  such  result  de¬ 
mocracy  alone,  on  anything  like  Nature’s  scale,  breaks  up 
the  limitless  fallows  of  humankind,  and  plants  the  seed, 
and  gives  fair  play,  that  its  claims  now  precede  the  rest. 
The  literature,  songs,  esthetics,  etc.,  of  a  country  are  of  im¬ 
portance  principally  because  they  furnish  the  materials 
and  suggestions  of  personality  for  the  women  and  men  of 
that  country,  and  enforce  them  in  a  thousand  effective 
ways. 

“The  purpose  of  democracy  ...  is,  through  many  trans¬ 
migrations,  and  amid  endless  ridicules,  arguments,  and  os¬ 
tensible  failures,  to  illustrate,  at  all  hazards,  this  doctrine 
or  theory  that  man,  properly  trained  in  sanest,  highest 
freedom,  may  and  must  become  a  law,  and  series  of  laws, 
unto  himself  ...”  — Walt  Whitman 

Withdrawal  of  Contributions 

(Continued  from  page  29,  column  2) 

An  employe  who  has  separated  from  school  service,  has 
later  returned  to  such  service  after  an  absence  of  five  years 
or  more  and  has  restored  all  withdrawn  accumulated  deduc¬ 
tions,  shall  be  eligible  to  retirement  on  account  of  disability 
only  after  he  or  she  shall  have  rendered  at  least  three  years 
of  service  subsequent  to  such  return. 

If  a  person  who  separates  from  school  service  does  not  re¬ 
turn  to  such  service,  his  contributions  that  remain  in  the  Re¬ 
tirement  Fund  will  accumulate  interest  for  a  period  of  five 
years  only. 

Intercollegiate  Conference 

( Continued  from  page  9,  column  1 ) 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  political  convention,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Intercollegiate  Conference  on 
Government  met  to  make  plans  for  its  activities  for  the 
coming  year.  Voting  to  meet  in  April  1949  as  a  model  State 
Legislature  (the  form  its  meetings  always  take  in  years 
when  the  General  Assembly  is  in  session) ,  the  committee 
chose  the  following  officers;  Executive  Director,  Genevieve 
Blatt,  Pittsburgh;  Secretary,  Joseph  P.  Zaffy,  Penn  State; 
Treasurer,  Katherine  McNamara,  Seton  Hill;  Regional  Di¬ 
rectors,  Elizabeth  Ann  Howard,  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women,  Anthony  Noto,  Lafayette  College,  and  Ralph  Boyer, 
Dickinson  College,  two  other  Regional  Directors  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  later. 


Indoctrination 

“Give  me  four  years  to  teach  the  children,  and  the  seed  I 
have  sown  will  never  be  uprooted.” 

— Nikolai  Lenin 


Objectives 

“To  put  in  the  hands  of  all  people  the  means  of  a  freer, 
broader,  and  more  healthful  life — I  don’t  know  of  a  better 
purpose  in  life  than  that  for  anyone.” 

— Henry  Ford 


Mental  Hygiene 

“Mental  hygiene  is  helping  us  to  see  that  this  early  cul¬ 
tural  training  is  necessary  and  inevitable,  since  the  young 
child  must  be  socialized,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  so¬ 
ciety,  but  for  his  own  guidance  and  self-management.  But 
mental  hygiene  also  makes  clear  that  the  mental  health  of 
the  individual  may  be  seriously  jeopardized  by  the  way  in 
which  these  interferences  and  deprivations,  these  compul¬ 
sions  and  prohibitions,  are  taught  to  him,  and  by  the  way 
authority  in  general  is  administered.” 

— Lawrence  K.  Frank 
New  York  City 

Enrolment  Size  of  Schools 

(Continued  from  page  15,  column  2) 

can  be  provided  only  as  the  enrolment  of  a  school  approaches 
300  to  350  pupils,  the  revelations  of  the  study  are  somewhat 
disturbing.  Nearly  42  per  cent  of  all  the  classified  secondary 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth  enroll  200  or  fewer  pupils. 
51.38  per  cent  of  the  schools  enroll  300  or  fewer  pupils.  The 
middle  school  of  the  1,269  schools  tabulated  enrolls  284  pupils. 

In  another  respect,  however,  the  situation  appears  in  a 
more  satisfactory  light.  Despite  the  comparatively  low  enrol¬ 
ment  of  half  the  number  of  schools,  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  secondary  schools  in  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  larger 
schools.  This  is  shown  in  Table  II — Total  Enrolment  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Enrolment  Size  of  School.  Here,  again,  the  tabulations 
are  made  both  distributively  and  cumulatively.  In  the  176- 
200  pupil  schools,  there  are  8,933  pupils.  Though  these  schools 
constitute  3.78  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  schools,  the 
pupils  in  attendance  constitute  only  1.35  per  cent  of  the 
662,738  pupils  enrolled  in  all  schools.  Cumulatively,  there 
are  53,234  pupils,  8.03  per  cent  of  all  secondary  pupils,  en¬ 
rolled  in  schools  having  200  pupils  or  less.  It  is  significant  to 
compare  the  cumulative  per  cent  of  schools  with  the  cumu¬ 
lative  per  cent  of  enrolment.  41.92  per  cent  of  all  the  schools 
enroll  200  or  fewer  pupils;  however,  these  same  schools  en¬ 
roll  only  8.03  per  cent  of  the  total  State  enrolment.  Similarly, 
51.38  per  cent  of  the  schools  enroll  300  or  fewer  pupils,  but 
these  schools  enroll  only  12.51  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the 
State.  In  terms  of  the  midpoint  of  total  enrolment,  just  as 
many  pupils  are  enrolled  in  schools  of  1,036  or  more  pupils 
as  in  schools  of  1,036  or  fewer  pupils. 

Too  much  satisfaction  should  not  be  taken  in  the  fact  that 
only  one-eighth  of  the  secondary  pupils  of  Pennsylvania  are 
in  comparatively  small  schools.  To  the  extent  that  the  53,234 
pupils  enrolled  in  schools  of  200  or  less  pupils  are  handicapped 
in  their  educational  opportunities  by  limitations  imposed  by 
the  size  of  school  they  are  compelled  to  attend,  their  real 
needs  cannot  be  ignored.  Though  they  constitute  only  1  of 
8  pupils  enrolled,  their  total  number  should  be  a  matter  for 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  State. 


Educational  Events 
CALENDAR 


State  Examinations 
CALENDAR 


May 

10-11 — Ninth  Annual  National  School  Safety  Patrols 
Parade,  Washington,  D.  C. 

10- 18 — Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress,  Washing¬ 

ton,  D.  C. 

12- 16 — Fifteenth  Annual  Convention,  National  Reha¬ 

bilitation  Association,  Detroit,  Michigan 

13- 14 — Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruction  in  Ele¬ 

mentary  Schools,  Albany,  New  York 
13-24 — Fourth  Annual  Traffic  Officers  Training  Course. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College 
20-23 — 15th  Annual  Meeting,  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City 
25  — N.E.A.  Regional  Conference,  Classroom 

Teachers  of  Northeastern  States,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

June 

3-  6 — Special  Libraries  Association,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

3-  6 — 36th  Annual  Meeting,  National  Tuberculosis  As¬ 
sociation,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

11- 13 — Future  Farmers  Week,  The  Pennsylvania  State 

College,  State  College 

17-21 — Annual  Meeting,  American  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineers,  The  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  State  College 

17- 21 — Institute  of  Social  Relations  Sponsored  by  Penn¬ 

sylvania  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College 

18- 20 — 11th  Annual  School  Administrators’  Conference, 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee 

23-28 — Annual  Meeting,  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
24  — Conference  on  Consumer  Education,  Curtin 

Junior  High  School,  Williamsport 
27-29 — Pennsylvania  Vocational  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Eagles  Mere 

30- July  4 — Annual  Convention,  National  Education 
Association,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

July 

1-  3 — National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics, 
Hotel  Pfister,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
6-19 — Two-Weeks’  Conference-Course  Sponsored  by 
N.E.A.  Department  of  Elementary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals  and  School  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 
8-12 — Parent-Teacher  Summer  School  Sponsored  by 
Pennsylvania  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg 
8-19 — 15th  Annual  League  College  Sponsored  by  Na¬ 
tional  League  of  Teachers  Association,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 

11- 12 — Northeast  Section,  American  Association  of 

Agronomy,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College 

30-August  1— Annual  Superintendents’  Conference, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College 

August 

12- 17 — 4-H  Club  Week  and  Leadership  Conference,  The 

Pennsylvania  State  College.  State  College 

19- 22 — Pennsylvania  Country  Life  Conference,  Newton 

Hamilton 


Examining 

Board  Date 

State  Scholarship 
Examinations  27,28,29 

Architects  18, 19, 2Q, 21 
Barbers  4,  5,  6.  7 
Dental  and 
D.  Hygiene 

18,  19,  20,  21,  22 
Optometry  17,  18,  19 
Osteopathy  10,11,12,13 
Pharmacy  6,  7,  8 
Veterinary  13.  14 


Place 

May 

Every  County  Seat 

June 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia,  Erie,  Scranton, 
Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 


July 

Beauty  Culture  16  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Erie, 

Wilkes-Barre,  Harrisburg 
Medical  9,10,11,12,13  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 


Osteopathic  Sur¬ 
geons  *  Philadelphia 


Real  Estate 

13 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Erie, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Harrisburg 

Pre-Professional 

Examinations 

31 

Every  County  Seat 

August 

Pre-Professional 

Examinations 

1.  2 

Every  County  Seat 

September 

Barbers  3,  4,  5,  6  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 

Scranton.  Harrisburg,  Erie 
Nurses  20,  21  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Harrisburg 


Beauty  Culture 

Pharmacy 
Real  Estate 


October 

14  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Erie, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Harrisburg 
*  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
12  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Erie, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Harrisburg 


November 


Accountants  *  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 

Nurses  *  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 

Wilkes-Barre,  Harrisburg 


December 


Architects 

Barbers  3,  4,  5,  6 

Dental  and 
D.  Hygiene 


Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Scranton,  Harrisburg,  Erie 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 


Beauty  Culture 

Pre-Professional 
Examinations 
Medical 
Optometry 
Pharmacy 
Real  Estate 

Veterinary 


January 

*  Philadelphia,  Erie,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg 

*  Every  County  Seat 

*  Philadelphia 

*  Philadelphia 

*  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 

*  Wilkes-Barre,  Philadelphia, 
Erie,  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg 

*  Philadelphia 


‘Dates  not  determined. 


VACATION  SOLILOQUY 

O,  give  me  the  fields  where 
To  the  calm  of  a  sweeping  sky?  .  .  u  o 
Where  the  flowers  spring, feR  ft®mMs*\$rlLsii 
Where  together  you  and  2  &MCAS7EH 
Will  have  days  to  roam  tlmnrgn  me  hills  of  home. 
To  forget  all  the  world’s  dull  chores. 

Where  at  last  we'll  find  us  a  peace  of  mind. 

Out  in  God’s  great  Out-of-doors. 


MARSHALL 

‘f’A 


COLLEGE 


And  find  me  a  brook  in  a  shady  nook. 

Where  the  glistening  eddies  play 

Near  a  bank  of  green,  and  the  rippling  sheen 

Sings  the  dreamy  hours  away. 

Let  me  hear  the  call  of  a  waterfall 
In  those  cool,  secluded  places 
Where  the  sudden  edge  of  a  rocky  ledge 
Spreads  a  million  silv’ry  laces. 


— Anonymous 


